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MYTHOLOGY IN MYCENAEAN ART 


EMILY TOWNSEND VERMEULE 


oe CULTURE in its relation to 
classical Greece has been widely 
explored during the past five years, 
with the impetus of Linear B’s new 
light on the Bronze Age. It is now 
quite clear that traditions were sus- 
pended and transformed but not utter- 
ly broken between the Helladic world 
of the twelfth century B.c. and the 
emergence of new Hellenic patterns in 
the ninth and eighth. How great the 
Mycenaean heritage was, and how it 
survived, is still mysterious. Yet 
matching Homer against the Pylos and 
Mycenae tablets gives relative insight 
into the transformation and continuity 


Fig. 1 


of language, religion, society and art 
in those four hundred dark years. We 
may also speculate on the continuity 
of imagination, especially whether 
any familiar classical myths have rec- 
ognizable prototypes in the Bronze Age. 

The challenge lies with heroes, not 
with gods. We know that the gods sur- 
vived, some more successfully than 
others. Twelfth-century Pylos_ wor- 
shipped an almost complete roster of 
Olympian deities along with minor fig- 
ures like Iphimedeia and the Three 
Heroes and the Dove Goddess who pen- 
etrated classical religion in amalgam- 
ated or local forms if at all.! Minoan 


Gold ring from Tiryns/Goddess receiving the worship of mythical beasts 
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and mainland gods mingled peaceably 
at Knossos before 1400 B.c.; the tablets 
give us welcome information on ob- 
scure Aegean cults like those of Pi-pi- 
tu-na and the Sacred Winds and the 
Mistress of the Labyrinth along with 
Zeus and Poseidon.? The tablets are 
administrative, and naturally more 
concerned with cult tribute and regula- 
tions than with legend, yet it is sur- 
prising that along with the gods not 
one hero is named. 

It would be less surprising if linguis- 
tics and archaeology, led by Kretsch- 
mer and Nilsson, had not urged for so 
long that certain Greek heroic legends 
must have originated in the Bronze 
Age. The first criterion was that their 
tales should hover around the great 
prehistoric centers which were sacked 
near 1200 B.c. and unimportant in 
early classical times: Iolkos, Thebes, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Argos, Pylos, Knos- 
sos. Other centers survived, or recov- 
ered quickly—Athens, Eleusis and 
Corinth among them—pbut their pe- 
riod of recovery was not one of the 
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international and culturally homoge- 
neous qualities with which the legends 
are marked. Heroes were also referred 
to an older stratum if their names 
ended in -eus or were not transparent 
Greek: Achilleus, Odysseus, Peleus, 
Perseus, Theseus, Tydeus.* Mycenae- 
an names are now shown to have all 
the classical formations,+ so that lin- 
guistics has become less precise in dat- 
ing myth, but the historical arguments 
continue in force. And still the avail- 
able literature and art present no hero 
for our inspection. 

There are three possible solutions: 
that the heroes did not yet exist, that 
they existed but were glorified only 
in oral poetry which was not pre- 
served, or that our evidence is slight 
and faulty by the accident of excava- 
tion. The subject is large and _ still 
vague; this paper is concerned only 
with art. In seeking mythology in the 
wealth of Mycenaean art, we must dis- 
tinguish first between myth and cult, 
then between myth and genre. Myce- 
naean art draws constantly on ritual 


Fig. 2. Limestone pinax from Mycenae /Shield Goddess and votaries 
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MYTHOLOGY IN MYCENAEAN ART 


and cult motifs, especially for seals 
and gems: the Aegean goddess in var- 
ious forms, her votaries, shrines, sac- 
rifices, and ceremonies (Fig. 1).5 
These compositions are in the Minoan 
tradition; the male gods of the Myce- 
naean Greeks are not so used. On the 
other side, scenes of daily life are 
fairly common, from the chariots of 
the Shaft Grave stelai to the Warrior 
Vase. In the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries artists played freely with 
hunting, driving, fishing, trapping, box- 
ing, ships, and ladies in decorative at- 
titudes— again in the Minoan fresco 
tradition. Yet we are barred on two 
counts from calling either of these pic- 
torial classes ‘‘myths’’: we do not 
know who the characters are, and we 
do not know what the stories are. 

In spite of Linear B, the Mycenaean 
world must still be regarded as 
largely preliterate, or at least a world 
where writing is used for business but 
not for culture. Mycenaean art is never 
labelled. We should only be able to 
distinguish heroes from common men 
by finding them in an otherworldly set- 
ting with divine or weird attributes, 
but these are normally interpreted as 
religious scenes, since men are simply 
present to worship and there is no 
suggestion of narrative. In either case 
gods, men, and monsters come through 
clearly, but heroes who are marked 
by spirit rather than looks are lost. 
A similar loss in classical painting 
was prevented by the introduction 
of inscriptions, symbolic props, and 
uniquely identifiable action. Mycenaean 
art is not inscribed, does not use clas- 
sical myth-symbols which we could in- 
terpret from, experience, and has no 
fondness for narrative action. It is gen- 
erally static, or worse, heraldic, and 
like most arts of its period presents 
the typical and familiar rather than 
the individual and strange. The fam- 
iliar includes both religion and daily 
life but leaves the whole middle regis- 
ter of heroic legend and history in 
limbo.® In spite of these practical dif- 
ficulties, several works of Mycenaean 
art have been seen as prototypes or 


Fig. 3 Gold ring from Athenian Agora 
Daimon leading two females 


representations of classical myths. 

The ‘‘Shield Goddess’’ of Mycenae is 
painted on a limestone pinax whose 
surface is much worn, and is generally 
reproduced only in the drawings of 
Gilliéron, Sir Arthur Evans’ famous re- 
storer and art-interpreter. His first 
drawing shows little justification for 
seeing a goddess behind the hanging 
figure-8 shield at all.? There is no 
neck or hair, the arms are crooked 
streaks, the foot a rectangular patch. 
In a second drawing these deficiencies 
have been mended (Fig. 2)%; the neck, 
back tresses, and foot become visible, 
the arms are more human, and a bladed 
object appears in the field. From this 
the suggestion has been made: white 
flesh, therefore female, therefore Athe- 
na since she is the only classical god- 
dess to carry a shield.” We know now 
that A-ta-na is one local cult title of 
the ubiquitous Mycenaean Potnia,!" 
though not local at Mycenae. Yet even 
if some correlation could be established 
among Potnia as a warrior, the Shield 
Pinax and classical Athena, the paint- 
ing would remain a monument of cult 
rather than myth. 

A gold ring from the Agora at Athens 
has been called many things: the Min- 
otaur with victims, Hermes psycho- 
pompos leading souls to Hades, 
Hermes and the Graces (Fig. 3).!! 
The male figure leads, holding a 
pronged staff, apparently pulling two 
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ladies by a leash or chain. But his 
head looks more like a plant-leaf than 
a bull, and the female heads like flow- 
ers. There are no classical Hermes at- 
tributes, the ladies are too few for 
Graces. Since they have no feet, one 
might equally well guess the scene to 
represent Daidalos hauling statues from 
his workshop. Miss Banti’s verdict is 
the most just: ‘‘The subject is obscure 
but shows no relation to any known 
myth.’’12 

The beautiful ivory group of two 
women and a boy from the citadel at 
Mycenae (Fig. 4)1% asks to be called 
Demeter, Kore, and Ploutos or Demo- 
pho6n, the only classical religious 
group which fits its composition and 
one which has a strong claim to Bronze 
Age origin.14 There are no _ overt 
marks of divinity about it, but the 
precious material and excellence of the 
carving suggest that it is part of a cult 
treasure rather than a family portrait 


group, which would be unusual in My- 


cenaean art anyway. It might be a 
genre study like the two mourning wom- 


Fig. 4 Carved ivory group from Mycenae 
Two women and boy 
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en on the ivory mirror handle from the 
Tomb of Clytemnestra,!° or connect 
with, terracotta kourotrophos idols.1% 
But if it does represent the Eleusinian 
goddesses, its theme is still religious 
rather than mythical. The Demeter 
myth is a rare type in classical times 
for being modelled directly on ritual, 
not disguising but clarifying ritual; it 
is not narrative but recurrent religious 
drama. The ivory can suggest the exist- 
ence of mystery motifs in the Mycenae- 
an world, but is not yet an illustra- 
tion of myth. 

Turning from gods to men and action, 
we find a number of brief scenes which 
look like extracts from familiar classi- 
cal tales. An amethyst seal from Pylos 
(Fig. 5)17 is one of several depicting 
single combats or hunting scenes in 
Homeric, legendary style. The warrior 
and rearing lioness remind one forcibly 
of Herakles and the Nemean beast. 
But that incident is ‘‘myth’’ only by 
virtue of being attached to the cycle 
of an extraordinary man; the action 
itself could be matched in many ordi- 
nary forest glades, if indeed it is not 
simply a decorative convention bor- 
rowed from the east. 

A handsome but fragmentary fresco 
from Pylos shows a lyre-player seated on 
a striped, free-form rock, making mu- 
sic as a partridge flies past (Fig. 6).1% 
There is no reason we cannot call him 
Orpheus; we shall never know what 
the Pylians called him. The painting 
is probably a window onto the pleas- 
ant side of life, suitable for palace 
entertainment, rather than a record of 
heroic legend. In classical myth Or- 
pheus is not known to be at home in 
Pylos, and, as in the case of Hera- 
kles, art does nothing to confirm the 
antiquity of the myth, only the an- 
tiquity of the skill for which Orpheus 
was made the symbolic prototype. 

Late fourteenth- and thirteenth-cen- 
tury ‘‘chariot’’ kraters present a world 
of hunters and sportsmen in action, 
drawn in a highly stylized manner. 
There is among them a Cypriote 
version of Aktaion — or he would be 
Aktaion if his hounds were not so se- 
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Fig. 5 Amethyst seal from Pylos 
Warrior fighting lioness 


Fig. 6 Fresco from palace at Pylos/Lyre-player and bird 
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curely leashed and playful (Fig. 7).1°% 
A vase in Boston shows two young men 
apparently yoked together in front of 
a chariot, with ‘‘horseshoes’’ around 
their waists (Fig. 8)?9, which has been 
called ‘‘Kleobis and Biton’’ in jest, 
though it is probably rather a form of 
Indian wrestling. It is not seriously 
possible to interpret either vase myth- 
ologically. Even the suggestion that pic- 
tures like these, surviving into a later 
period which no longer understood their 
pictorial conventions, prompted the 
Greeks to invent myths to explain 
them, would rob both myths of their 
religious power and meaning. 
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Fig. 7 Krater from Klavdia, Cyprus 
Huntsman and hounds 


When the basic reading of such scenes 
is obscure, interpretation is frivolous 
or dangerous. This is equally true of the 
famous ‘‘Zeus with the Scales of Fate”’ 
on a krater from Enkomi (Fig. 9).71 
Evans took the pragmatic view that 
this vase depicted the dead man in two 
guises: as warrior, and as steward of 
the household. Nilsson claimed it more 
experimentally as a Bronze Age version 
of Homeric Zeus, weighing out fate and 
death for mortal soldiers fighting be- 
low. Neither ever convinced the other. =? 
Evans was wrong in believing that 
“Zeus would find himself in very 
strange company’’ in a Cypro-Myce- 
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MYTHOLOGY IN MYCENAEAN ART 


Fig. 8 Krater in Boston, M.F.A. 
Men yoked together 


Fig. 9 Krater from Enkomi 
“Zeus with the Scales of Fate” 


naean context; we have now seen his 
prominence on contemporary tablets. 
Nilsson was perhaps also wrong in be- 
lieving that Zeus would appear in 
Mycenaean art. There are no other 
examples, and nothing godlike about 
this figure, either in size or attributes. 

Scales have indeed been found in 
Mycenaean tombs, both on the main- 
land and in Crete.** Since they are 
also a symbol in the script, and weights 
are a constant preoccupation on the 
tablets, such funerary scales might 
have been professional equipment or 
symbolic of authority over stores and 
tribute. If they had any connection with 


a religious belief that souls were 
weighed in the underworld, we should 
expect to find more of them. Where 
psychostasia occurs in classical art, the 
souls are always represented in the 
scale-pans,?4 which here are empty. 
If Aegean art ever symbolized the 
dead at all, it would more likely send 
them on a ship overseas or represent 
them as birds perching aloft. In view 
of the chariot on this vase, the archer 
below it, and the running animal over 
‘‘Zeus’’’ head, one may wonder wheth- 
er he is not simply a butcher waiting 
for the beast to be caught. 

The most hopeful mythological scene 
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is on a fragment of a krater of the 
same period, again from Enkomi 
(Fig. 10).°5 It suggests classical com- 
positions of Orestes axing Aigisthos 
from behind. The pots hanging on the 
wall recall the indoor setting of this 
murder in the Odyssey, although pots 
were used as filling ornaments out- 
doors also. One wishes it were Kly- 
taimestra perched behind the chario- 
teer, but in spite of the frontal devel- 
opment it is a man. The object in 
Orestes’ hand is usually interpreted 
as a sunshade being held by an at- 
tendant, yet it looks very much like 
a pickaxe, and he holds a dagger in 
the other hand. Numbers of Mycenaeans 
migrated to Cyprus after the Trojan 
Wars and may well have brought tales 
of recent dynastic history with them; 
if this is a scene of daily life, it has a 
truly Cypriote flavor. 

Having rejected all candidates for 
classical myths in Mycenaean art, we 
are faced with the crux of how and 
when myths with apparently genuine 
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Mycenaean elements were formed if 
they cannot be traced back to the 
Bronze Age. It is the Homeric problem 
in another field, usually solved by post- 
ulating the existence of a body of oral 
poetry which preserved some knowl- 
ledge of culture during the grand pe- 
riod of Mycenaean empire. For mythol- 
ogy, at least, there may be other 
answers. 26 

Myths with folktale coloring are 
probably more antique than Mycenae 
in many cases. They are essentially 
independent of religion and culture — 
as Athena drops out of the Odyssey 
Sea Tales. They affect the problem 
when they draw supposedly Mycenae- 
an heroes into their orbit, but popu- 
lar tales may be attached to any 
famous man. They do not enter My- 
cenaean art, either because it is an 
art of court, cult and tombs and these 
are peasant, eternal tales, or because 
the whole concept of the ‘‘hero’’ in- 
volved with magic and monsters was 
alien to the Mycenaean imagination. 


Fig. 10 Fragment of krater from Enkomi/Warrior and attendant (?) 
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Monsters certainly abound, not only 
classical griffins and sphinxes, but 
more composite types than ever sur- 
vived into the classical period, fan- 
tasies which defy biological descrip- 
tion (cf. Fig. 1). Yet the Mycenaean 
monster never fulfills his classical 
role of being killed; he is seen peace- 
fully at work or worship. Giants, can- 
nibals and witches are also missing, 
which directly affects the problem of 
origin for such folktale heroes as Bel- 
lerophon, Herakles, Odysseus, and 
Perseus. 

Myths of the Olympian gods do not 
appear because, being male, they 
found no iconographic prototypes in 
Minoan tradition, and their worship is 
not recorded on seals or gems. Myths 
of the gods also change swiftly in 
the hands of radical innovators like 
Homer, and may not even have ex- 
isted in dramatic story form until the 
influence of oriental epic began to be 
felt. 


Heroes with ‘‘historical’’ myth-cycles 
— Agamemnon, Menelaos, Nestor, The- 
seus—do not appear because their 
history is new when the Mycenaean 
empire is old and pictorial art is dy- 


ing out. A few human figures are 
drawn on vases after 1200 B.c., but 
there are no more major paintings in 
fresco, and comparatively few rings 
or gems. More metaphysically, at a 
guess, the age of heroes did not begin 
until the heroes were all dead. Famil- 
iar heroic names appear on the thir- 
teenth-century tablets—Aias, Achil- 
leus, Amphiaraos, Deukalion, Hektor, 
Kastor, Orestes, Tantalos, Thyestes — 
but they are ordinary landholders, 
soldiers, ‘‘slaves of the god.’’27 There 
was not yet any peculiar sanctity at- 
tached to these names which could 
bar them from popular currency as 
in later times. This must either mean 
that the heroes were living men with 
common names who had not yet been 
elevated to heroic status by popular 
poetry and art, or that their cycles 
were not formed until after the sack 
of the palace at Pylos and the crack-up 
of the Mycenaean world just before 


1200 B.c. If it was Homer who raised 
them to the level of myth by literary 
power, they were not ‘‘heroes’’ in the 
classical sense before. 

Heroes are not so needed in a time 
when historical fears are not so fear- 
ful. Religion must always have its 
quality of terror, but we have seen 
that heroes do not enter the sphere of 
Aegean religion at all. Historically, 
the Mycenaean world at its height was 
one of trade and empire, power abroad 
and culture at home; foreign nations 
represented opportunity rather than 
threat; monsters were domesticated in 
cult and understood. Travellers’ tales, 
which nourish part of heroic legend, 
do not become a popular sport until 
travel is limited and difficult. Glorified 
historical narration, equally important, 
demands a sense of past, a sense which 
perhaps does not develop until history 
affects the homeland in terms of war 
and loss. 

It is probably no accident that, to 
the classical Greeks, history began 
with the Trojan War which signalled 
the end of the Mycenaean world. It is 
probably no accident that archaeologi- 
cal proof of hero worship goes back 
no further than the lower end of the 
Dark Ages which followed. The Dark 
Ages brought retreat, isolation and 
loss of glory in every sphere, a period 
ripe for nostalgia and the myth of the 
Golden Age. This was the period when 
achievements of Mycenaean engineers 
were regarded as the works of giants, 
when discovered scraps of writing 
were endowed with supernatural 
power, when the dead in great tombs 
which could no longer be built were 
hopefully considered to be alive and 
protective if addressed with the proper 
cult, when the Mycenaean generals 
who won the war and lost the empire 
became the focus for retrospective 
poetry. 

One test-case can demonstrate how 
distant classical myths are from pre- 
classical sources, how myths which 
have a Mycenaean foundation only as- 
sumed their classical form by corrup- 
tion, distortion and ignorance. Five 
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Fig. 11 Terracotta figurine from 
Stathatos Collection, Athens, N.M. 


Woman riding a quadruped 


Aegean representations of a ‘‘Europa 
on the Bull’’ composition are known; 
here are two. The first is a terracotta 
figurine of a woman with upraised 
arms riding sidesaddle on a quadruped 
(Fig. 11).25 The saddle resembles Mi- 
noan horns of consecration, the animal 


seems docile and hornless, the lady 
is less in an attitude of distressed vir- 
ginity than of benevolent divinity. The 
second is a brilliant gem recently dis- 
covered in an excavation dump at My- 
cenae, probably from the Tomb of Cly- 
temnestra (Fig. 12).2% A woman in Mi- 
noan dress, bare bosom and flounced 
skirt, rides sideways grasping her ani- 
mal by the ear and tail, galloping over 
an engraved pattern like seawaves. 
The ‘‘bull’’ is no bull, with his slender 
reptilian head, lion-clawed feet, and 
snaky tail. 

Europa is of course connected with 
the Semitic Syrian coast and with 
Crete. Scholars have pointed out how 
this composition depends on an ori- 
ental, ultimately Babylonian  cult- 
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symbol, the goddess enthroned on a 
dragon.?° The type was borrowed by 
mainland Greeks in the Bronze Age, 
and probably understood for what it 
was, a religious type proclaiming the 
goddess on her servant monster. By 
classical times the roles have been 
reversed: the Phoenician maiden 
raped by Olympian Zeus in the form 
of his own cult bull; the dragon is no 
longer religiously appropriate and has 
been converted. We shall probably 
never know all the stages of trans- 
formation, but it seems safe to say 
that the motive was supplied by the 
struggles of Olympian against Aegean 
religion, and the opportunity was sup- 
plied by a break in contact with the east 
which allowed old cult-symbols to be 
misunderstood and subjected to propa- 
ganda twists. The classical Europa 
myth has been so overlaid with ra- 
tionalizing fable and corruption that 
students brought up on it are often 
genuinely distressed to see the hero- 
ine hanging in a tree on coins of Cretan 
Gortyna. 

The gap between the cult and the 
myth is the same as between the Tro- 
jan War and the poetry of Homer, 
three or four hundred years when the 
literary mythology of Greece was be- 
ing codified, years from which we 
know nothing but pottery. The only 
documentary evidence for Mycenaean 
mythology which has yet come to light 
was thoughtfully supplied by the forger 
of the Thisbe Treasure of gold rings 
and bead seals, who, sensitive to the 
defects of excavated objects, created 
‘“‘Minoan’”’ versions of the Agamemnon 
and Oidipous cycles for the comfort 
of scholars.*! Explanation may be pos- 
sible without going to such lengths, 
if one is willing to view myth as an 
essential corruption of cult and history. 

In one sense, myth is a method of 
explaining what you do not understand, 
or do not want to understand. Myth 
is not only a forerunner of science, as 
so often stated, but also a protection 
against science and its demands of dis- 
cipline and objective curiosity. Fable 
is easier than research, more comfort- 
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ing, more adaptable to one’s needs. 
Indeed the Greeks of the later Dark 
Ages and early Geometric periods 
were not in a good position to do re- 
search on the Mycenaean past. Tradi- 
tion was disrupted and understanding 
dim. When one considers the instabil- 
ity of myth in the classical period it- 
self, its susceptibility to moral trans- 
formation between Homer and Eurip- 
ides, its attempts to interpret or ex- 
pand cryptic incidents in Homer, one 
feels sceptical about claiming it as a 
direct link between Hellenic and Hell- 
adic culture. Myths with Mycenaean 
elements but no clear Mycenaean pro- 
totypes must rather be distortions of 


Mycenaean art and history as the heirs 
of that broken civilization attempted to 
explain it to themselves.*? They are 
corruptions made more glorious with 
the passage of time, versions of his- 
tory which could probably never be 
matched with history itself, from 
which the kernels of truth can prob- 
ably never be extracted. The potent 
classical stories represent new order 
imposed on a contaminated base, and 
Mycenaean counterparts to these 
myths were neither current in art nor 
probably on the tongue in any rec- 
ognizable form. 


Boston University 


Fig. 12 Chalcedony gem from Mycenae /Woman riding mythical beast 
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NOTES 


This paper is based on one read at the Fifty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England at Williams College, March 
29, 1958. I wish to thank Mr. E. J. Moore of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for his help with 
the photographs, and S. Weinberg and C. C. 
Vermeule for their interpretation of the Boston 
krater. 
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SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE: EROS IN POLITICS 


RICHMOND Y. HATHORN 


N A WELL-KNOWN passaGE from Book 

Two of Plato’s Republic (357b-d), 
Glaucon points out that there are three 
commonly accepted meanings of the 
word ‘‘good,”’ the second being actually 
a combination of the first and third: 
that there are, first, a class of things 
which are good in themselves, abso- 
lutely good; second, a class of things 
which are good in themselves and also 
productive of good results; and third, 
a class of things which are called good 
only because they lead, presumably, 
to consequences which would fall within 
the first class.!1 It becomes the en- 
deavor of Socrates throughout the re- 
mainder of the Republic to demonstrate 
that justice, the topic under discussion, 
is to be classified with those things 
which are absolutely good as well as 
good in their consequences. Nor does 
he consider his task discharged until — 
to the disgruntlement of a certain type 
of reader—he has torn away the veil 
that separates this transient world from 
the world of eternal verities and shown 
that the justification of justice depends 
ultimately upon its substantiation in 
that order of true being which is cer- 
tainly the only final source of power 


simply because it is the only final realm 
of reality.* Again in Plato’s Crito pretty 
much the same issue is broached, here 
appearing in the form of a clash be- 
tween the practical course and the 
ideal, between the choice of a good 
that leads to other goods and the direct 
preference of the good in itself. The 
similarity of dilemmas is not fortuitous, 
of course, for surely Plato had the 
career of Socrates in mind when sketch- 
ing the contrasting portraits of the 
‘*happy undeserving’’ Unjust Man and 
the ‘‘wretched meritorious’? Just Man 
that follow Glaucon’s analysis of goods 
in Republic, Book Two (360eff.). In 
the shorter dialogue, Crito presents the 
question in the form in which it would 
occur to the mind of the natural man: 


In a conflict between practical good and 
ideal good, is it not better to choose the 
practical? Especially when the ideal choice 
means nothing less than death, which for 
the individual is the elimination of all con- 
sequences whatever? Is it not better on 
the face of it to cling to life at any cost? 


Aristotle, that paragon of the natural 
reasoner, would have approved of Cri- 
to’s formulation of this question; in 
Book One of his Ethics he rather airily 
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asserts that the summum bonum must 
be attainable by man (kte-ton anthro-- 
poi), thereby apparently refusing to 
let his inquiry stray into the pursuit of 
any good that may lie beyond the con- 
fines of this life (1096b; cf. 1100a- 
1101a). 

There is a story told of Gertrude 
Stein that in the last hours of her life 
she roused herself from coma to ad- 
dress her lifelong companion with the 
query, ‘Alice, what is the answer?’’, 
and that having fallen back to remain 
insensible for some time she again 
roused herself to speak her last words, 
which were, ‘‘Alice, what is the ques- 
tion?’’ Socrates, it will be remembered, 
attempts by and large to show that 
Crito’s question is not well-formulated, 
that to the question as Crito puts it 
there is no answer. Truly a man should 
not ask, ‘‘In a conflict between prac- 
tical good and ideal good, is it not 
better to choose the practical?’’ The 


putting of the question in these terms 
is responsible for the vulgar notion of 
the idealistic fool. There is a question 
rather that runs before, that is logically 
precedent: ‘‘In the long run is it pos- 
sible for the practical and the ideal to 
clash? Is not any ultimate conflict be- 


tween practicality and ideality delu- 
sive?’’ Socrates’ answer is that it is 
delusion indeed, the philosopher’s real 
task being rather to distinguish between 
true and false ideals. Here we have 
the basis of the whole Platonic enter- 
prise, the attempt to lay a foundation 
of ontology on which an ethic may be 
constructed. Cicero, as a good Aca- 
demic, follows his master; in the De 
Officiis he develops the implications 
of these views (3. 3. 11): 


. dubitandum non est quin numquam 
possit utilitas cum honestate contendere. 
Itaque accepimus Socratem exsecrari solitum 
eos, qui primum haec natura cohaerentia 
opinione distraxissent.3 


Who was it, then, who initiated this 
sophistical categorization? Probably 
some members of that motley group 
known as the Sophists. The malodor- 
ousness of their reputation—and they 
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surely deserved some of it——- must have 
arisen from a general tendency of theirs 
to let utilitas prevail over honestas, 
in political matters at least.4 The con- 
cern of many of their contemporaries, 
Parmenides for example,® with the 
problem of the One and the Many, a 
problem that is likely to strike us as 
somewhat artificial today, must have 
sprung from the realization that a philo- 
sophical pluralism, by positing more 
than one ultimately discrete reality, in- 
evitably leads to an ethical relativ- 
ism that may degenerate into no ethics 
at all. 

In writing his Antigone Sophocles 
seems to have been swayed by some- 
thing like the foregoing considerations, 
for the play brings into sharpest focus 
the truth that human beings waver be- 
tween an ethic of calculation and an 
ethic of faith and love. Yet any ethical 
calculus, from the lowest to the highest, 
from the most selfish hedonism to the 
noblest utilitarianism, is in time and of 
time, in causality and of causality, con- 
verting value into an endless process 
of becoming.® (It is not surprising, 
then, that modern positivism, bound as 
it is to the cause-and-effect relation- 
ships of scientific method, is so helpless 
to construct ethical codes or to erect 
aesthetic standards, having rather to 
issue its adherents an empty promis- 
sory note on a future habitation that 
science is somehow impossibly to 
build.) The ethic of love and faith is 
different. By valuing the object or 
action for itself alone it dispenses with 
all results. Nor is anything sentimental 
or romantic implied here; no occur- 
rence is commoner than to focus our 
evaluative faculties on an object with- 
out calculation of temporal conse- 
quence. Did anyone ever really love a 
baby for the adult that he might be- 
come? ‘‘What youthful mother .. .” 
asks Yeats (‘‘Among School Chil- 
dren’’), ‘‘. . . Would think her son, did 
she but see that shape’ With sixty or 
more winters on its head/ A compen- 
sation for the pang of his birth,/ Or 
the uncertainty of his setting forth?’’ 
Did anyone ever love a great sym- 
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phony because it eventuated in dead 
silence? Works of art are autotelic: 
‘*Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of 
thought,/ As doth eternity,’’ says Keats 
to his Grecian Urn. Love, by abstract- 
ing its object from time and from 
causation, eternizes it, and at this point 
passes into faith, into the belief that 
such eternizing has some basis in ulti- 
mate being and is thus the most prac- 
tical kind of practicality. 

“There are many clever and fear- 
some things, but none is a cleverer or 
more fearsome thing than man,”’ sing 
the Chorus in Antigone (332 ff.). ‘‘Man 
subdues the sea and the earth,’’ they 
continue, in effect, ‘‘outwits work ani- 
mals, wild animals, and fishes, fashions 
language and founds cities; through all 
the future he finds his way (pantoporos* 
aporos ep’ oudén érchetai/ to méllon). 
But he shall find no way through death 
(Haida monon/ phetixin ouk epaxetai), 
for death is the no-future.’’7 

The noblest ethic of calculation can- 


not encompass death, the end of the 


whole chain of consequences. When 
faced with death, or rather when faced 
with a choice between death with honor 
and survival with ignominy, it is im- 
possible to ascertain an Aristotelian 
mean. The situation itself admits of 
nothing but extremes. The truly tragic 
situation is always of this nature; it is 
almost by definition a case in which the 
ethic of calculation reveals its insuf- 
ficiency. Hector, as he faces Achilles 
by the walls of Troy in that prototype 
of all tragic crises, has found that the 
time for parleying, for bargaining, and 
for evading is past. Nor can he flatter 
himself that a noble death will produce 
any desirable results. Will his dying 
well help to save Troy? No. Will it pal- 
liate the suffering of his fellow-Trojans 
by one jot? No. Will it mitigate the lot 
of his father or mother or wife or child? 
No. Will it ensure his body considerate 
treatment afterwards? Certainly not. 
It makes no difference in the scales of 
fate; it has no good effects in the 
course of time. Yet it is good. 

That Antigone is in a similarly tragic 
situation is obvious; she mentions that 


her reward is not only death, but the 
obloquy of being thought to have acted 
impiously toward the state (919-24). 
Thus she is not even to have the conso- 
lation of thinking that she has won 
some posthumous glory by her deed. 
Nor is the comfort or rest that she may 
have given to her dead brother’s spirit 
at all emphasized in the play.* It was 
good that the ceremony should be per- 
formed; it had to be done; and she did 
it. It is perhaps to point up the inap- 
plicability of the ethic of calculation to 
her case that Sophocles puts into her 
mouth the speech (905-12) —so shocking 
to romantic readers — to the effect that 
she would not have risked this certain 
death for a child or a husband, since 
either might have been replaced in the 
course of nature, whereas, with both 
her parents dead, she could never have 
another brother. Some editors have 
wished to athetize the lines; others 
have called them an inept borrowing 
from Herodotus; still others have con- 
sidered them an indication of Antigone’s 
unamiable personality.” But surely she 
is merely putting as strongly as pos- 
sible the inescapability of her moral 
dilemma: in the situation that confronts 
her there can be no shuffling; she can- 
not beguile herself with the thought of 
a future reparation of any sort; she 
must choose between utmost nobility 
and utter cowardice. 

Admittedly her ethic also may be 
called calculating in a certain sense.!° 
But her calculations are based upon 
that which transcends life, and hence 
upon the absolutely unknown.!! Unlike 
Creon she does not reckon on probabili- 
ties, those extrapolations of our past 
experience, but she rests upon hopes, 
and these hopes embrace a minimum 
of content.!" All of her detailed descrip- 
tions concern the world which she is 
leaving rather than the underworld to 
which she goes; of the latter she knows 
only that, compared to the duration of 
our death, the duration of our life is 
brief indeed. That all will be well in 
death, she herself questions (521): 
‘“‘Who knows whether these things are 
holy in the world below?” (To be sure, 


the query is raised to throw doubt on 
the rightness of Creon’s procedure, but 
it equally throws doubt on her own.) 
Antigone merely nurses the hope (en 
elpisin trépho*) that she will meet 
father, mother and brother in the after- 
life, and that her conduct will have 
been approved by them (897 ff.). Since 
Creon thinks that ‘‘profit resting merely 
on hope has often destroyed men’’ 
(221-22), in his eyes she is a fool, as he 
is in hers (469-70). 

Between these opposed ultimates of 
Holy Fool and Natural Fool of Fortune 
(to use Shakespeare’s phrase), two 
fools of lesser degree are personated. 13 
Ismene is the obeyer of impulse, pur- 
suing no consistent line of action; she 
does not share the noble inflexibility 
of Antigone, but in her two chief ap- 
pearances in the drama presents first 
a picture of simple fear and then one 
of simple affection.14 She is acquainted 
with love, but not with her sister’s 
transcendent love confirmed by faith. 
More significant is the figure of the 
Guard, who is far more than the mere 
comic relief he is usually taken to be. 
He is rather a sardonic caricature of 
the calculator, a representative of 
Creon’s ethical position reduced to its 
narrowest bounds.!5 A sly pettifogger, 
who ‘‘fences off the action on all sides”’ 
that his aim may be good (241-42), the 
Guard has no thought for anyone but 
himself. He is comical precisely be- 
cause he is portrayed as the Natural 
Man on the lowest level; as such he 
can furnish the audience that feeling of 
superiority noted by Aristotle as essen- 
tial to comedy. As a Natural Man, he 
anticipates a certain amount of suffer- 
ing, but hopes that it will not be beyond 
the common measure (235-36), and he 
sums up the code of his tribe admirably 
(439-40): ‘‘Nothing is so important to 
me as saving my own skin.”’ 

Such is the logical conclusion of 
Creon’s system of this-worldly calcula- 
tion, for it must be remembered that 
he, too, considers all concern with the 
afterlife merely ‘‘wasted effort’ (pdénos 
perissos — 780). As events move on 
toward the play’s end, he is allowed 
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to save his own skin, but to do nothing 
more. It is fitting that his threat to the 
Guard should come to apply to himself 
(308 ff.): ‘‘Death (Hades) alone will 
not be sufficient punishment for you; 
first you must be strung up alive and 
exhibit an object-lesson in impiety 
(hubris).’’16 After Creon learns that 
Eros, the god of Love,!7 can be more 
destructive than money, which was the 
only power his calculating mind had 
recognized before,!* he becomes, when 
Love has robbed him of his wife and 
son,!® only a “breathing corpse’’ 
(€mpsuchos nekros — 1167), a living ob- 
ject empty of profit or pleasure.2° 

All commentary, then, to the effect 
that Antigone has a martyr-complex, 
that she is possessed by a stubborn 
death-wish, that she lacks tragic stature 
because she knows that after her death 
she will be rewarded for her virtue a 
hundredfold, all this is commentary 
couched in terms of that very ethic of 
calculation which Creon approves and 
she herself rejects. As a martyr, she is 
a tragic figure precisely because she 
acts in terms of that other ethic; she 
does not know, she believes; in fact, 
the one thing that she does know is 
that her reward will not be in the 
nature of the rewards of this life. She 
calculates, or rather speculates, that 
the ethic of temporal and causal cal- 
culation is illusory and inadequate, and 
that true gain lies somehow on the 
other side of death.*!1 Antigone, the 
Bride of Death, speaks of kérdos, ‘‘gain 
and reward,’’ but her wager is that he 
who acts only in the light of natural 
reason is aligning himself with a power 
that is certain, even in the light of that 
reason, to be no power at all.?? 

There are few references to the myth 
of Antigone aside from this play, and it 
is sometimes thought that the story 
must have been of Sophocles’ own in- 
vention.23 This can hardly be true; all 
too much is made of Antigone as the 
Bride of Death, as a virgin who gives 
up all hope of earthly nuptials in order 
to embrace Hades as her husband, for 
such a theory to be tenable. If Antigone 
is ‘‘in love with death,’’ to the amaze- 
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ment of the Chorus, who have thought 
that ‘‘no one can be such a fool as to 
be enamored of dying’’ (thanein erdi — 
220),24 it is not because she is obsessed 
by some Freudian death-wish, but be- 
cause her story, like those of Danae, 
Lycurgus, and Cleopatra in Stasimon 
Four,?° was a transmission to Sopho- 
cles’ time from the dim days of human 
sacrifice. Many primitive peoples, as 
is well known, were in the habit of 
offering up a victim annually, or more 
or less frequently on extraordinary 
occasions; such ceremonies often took 
the form of wedding a virgin to a god. 
Now if one subscribes to the ethic of 
faith rather than to the ethic of mun- 
dane calculation, one must, however 
much deploring the savagery of its ex- 
pression, concede that the intuition 


that prompted this primitive behavior 
was perfectly sound: the mystery at 
the root of Antigone is the belief that 
the powers beyond human power, be- 
yond this world and beyond this life, 


are somehow pleased and appeased by 
actions that show contempt for life and 
world.26 This may be the explanation 
of why regularly the victim was 
honored by the population — before be- 
ing ultimately dishonored and disposed 
of—and of why he or she felt it an 
honor to be so singled out. To this 
affinity of the superhuman with the 
supernatural Antigone attests; time, 
cultural attrition, or Sophocles himself 
had stripped away the more sanguinary 
reminiscences of the primitive ritual 
and had left her a martyr to the basic 
mystery of mankind face to face with 
death. 

Is Antigone a martyr, then?27 If 
with this word we indicate one who by 
his suffering is willing to witness to 
the validity of what he cannot know, 
it is hard to see that she can be called 
anything else. Her martyrdom rests 
precisely on the fact that she has love 
and faith, but not knowledge.2& 

Politics, we are told, is the art of the 
possible. The politician Creon’s baffle- 
ment when confronted by the martyr 
Antigone is the baffiement of the prac- 
tical man when crossed by the advocate 


of impossible ideals. He supposes that 
the other is pursuing some good which 
is different from his own good; let the 
other pursue it then, he says, and let 
her take the consequences. He fails to 
perceive that her belief is: dubitandum 
non est quin numquam possit utilitas 
cum honestate contendere. The conflict 
is between a person who thinks that 
there can be a fundamental ontological 
conflict and a person who has faith that 
there can be none. For Antigone be- 
lieves that Eros is the greatest of all 
powers, and that even in politics he 
shall ultimately prevail.?9 

Something of Antigone’s concept of 
the good was in the older Greek ideal 
of arete, the ideal of the Homeric hero 
and of the aristocracy during the 
“Greek Middle Ages.’’ The aristocrat, 
as one of hoi dristoi, ‘“‘the best,’’ had 
the advantage of being able to act in 
accordance with an absolute code, as 
opposed to the codelessness of base and 
self-seeking calculation subscribed to 
by hoi kakoi, “the low, the cowardly, 
and the worthless.’’3° This was no 
simple question of aristocracy versus 
democracy, for many Athenian states- 
men, such as Cimon and Pericles, as 
well as statesmen in later ages such 
as Cicero and Jefferson, were able to 
pursue the aristocratic ideal in a more 
or less democratic context. Sophocles 
also was an aristocrat. Living in an age 
of selfish demagogues who were dis- 
carding the older ethic as politically 
impracticable*! and of _ sophistical 
moralists who were likewise rejecting 
it as indefensible in terms of natural 
reason,*2 he wrote Antigone, we may 
suppose, as an affirmation of the ancient 
ideal.33 In it the ethic of love and faith 
incalculably triumphs over the ethic of 
calculation. Eros, that terrible and 
tender god of love, turns out to be the 
most powerful force in the universe 
after all (781 ff.): 


Eros unconquerable in battle, Eros, you who 
fall upon the treasures of men, 

And rest all night on the delicate cheeks 
of a girl, 

You who stride the seas and frequent the 
flock in its fold: 
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Among the deathless you are inescapable, 
And men, creatures of a day, you rob of all 
reason.34 


As a result of this play, we are told, 
Sophocles so pleased the electorate 


that he was chosen by the demos of 
Athens to the office of strategos. We 
may assume that he did his duty, but 
history does not record whether in this 
office he met with any great measure 
of practical success. 


Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana 


NOTES 


1 Aristotle accordingly reduces the classes of 
goods to two in his discussion of Plato in Ethics 
1096b. 

2Hence the irrelevance of that criticism of 
Plato which accuses him of “taking refuge’’ in 
the final Vision of Er because he cannot other- 
wise solve the problem of the definition and 
vindication of justice. Of course that is Plato's 
conviction all along: it cannot be solved other- 
wise. 

8 Cicero says that he is following Panaetius, or 
rather completing a discussion which Panaetius 
promised, but did not carry through; Posidonius, 
however, had treated the subject. See W. C. 
Greene, Moira (Cambridge, Mass., 1944) p. 353. 

4And Mario Untersteiner, Sofocle (Florence, 
1935) p. 528, tries to show that Sophocles shared 
in the movement of which the Sophists were a 
part—a movement toward individualism. But 
Untersteiner’s alleged Sophoclean individualism 
rests on rather mystical argumentation. 

5 According to Eric Voegelin, Order and His- 
tory, vol. 2: The World of the Polis (Baton Rouge, 
1957) p. 216, Parmenides grappled with precisely 
the issue that is central in Antigone: ‘“‘The con- 
flict occurs between two types of experience. 
Truth is the philosophy of the realissimum that 
we experience if we follow the way of immortali- 
zation in the soul; Delusion is the philosophy 
of the reality that we experience as men who 
live and die in a world that itself is distended in 
time with a beginnng and an end. The charac- 
terization of this philosophy of reality as a 
Delusion derives its justification from the experi- 
ence of a superior reality, of an immortal ground 
of the mortal world.”’ 

6 Heinrich Weinstock, Sophokles, 2nd ed. (Ber- 
lin, 1937) p. 124, objects even to Hegel's famous 
analysis of Antigone on the ground that ‘‘dadurch 
der tiefste Dichter der Existenz zum Prediger 
niitzlicher Lebensweisheit . . . erniedrigt [ist].’’ 

7 Weinstock’s comment (p. 142) is pertinent: 
Death keeps man from supposing that he is the 
measure of all things, and shows him rather that 
God is the measure. 

8 See H. D. F. Kitto, Form and Meaning in 
Drama (New York, n.d.) pp. 147-48. ° 

9 For a brief summary of the views see Cedric 
H. Whitman, Sophocles (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) 
pp. 263-64. Whitman votes for an “actor's inter- 
polation’”’ theory. But Antigone here, it seems 
rather, is deliberately lowering herself to the 
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level of reasoning of the man who could console 
his son for the loss of his betrothed by remind- 
ing him that “there are other fields to plow” 
(569), and she is showing that even so the reason- 
ing will not work. 

10 stigmatization of her farewell 
speech as a ‘“‘dialektischer Kalkiil’’ is often re- 
ferred to. But in it, as shown above (preceding 
note), she is not reasoning on her usual level. 

11 Aside from a few common-sense observa- 
tions, such as that she would die anyway, 
whether Creon had anything to do with it or 
not (460-61). 

12 There is nothing in the play, however, to 
justify the view of Untersteiner (pp. 93-98) or of 
Max Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragédie, 2nd ed. 
(Géttingen, 1954) p. 195, that Antigone’s true 
Ego will somehow find its completion in death. 

13 The old question of whether the drama is a 
“diptych,’’ Antigone’s play or Creon's play, 
seems to have little point; such a problem arises 
only from misreading Greek tragedy in terms 
of the Romantic interest in ‘“‘personality."’ (Cf. 
Kitto, p. 237.) Extreme examples of such mis- 
reading are afforded by Gennaro Perrotta, 
Sofocle (Messina-Milano, 1935) pp. 59 ff. and 
A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the Dramatist (Cam- 
bridge, 1951); the latter criticizes the drama 
for a “hidden shift from one theme to another” 
(p. 52), but immediately reveals (p. 53) that he 
is not really speaking of “‘theme’’ at all, but 
merely of which character holds the center of 
the stage. 

14 Albin Lesky, ‘‘Forschungsbericht tiber 
griechische Tragédie, 3: Sophokles,’’ Anzeiger 
fiir die Altertumswissenschaft 2 (1949) 1-11, dis- 
cusses with disapproval several commentators 
who make out Antigone herself to be of the 
irrational, impulsive, intuitive type. 

15 See Weinstock’s excursus, “‘Scherz und 
Ernst,’" pp. 151-57. 

16 Walter Jens, ‘‘Antigone-Interpretationen,"’ in 
Satura: Friichte aus der Antiken Welt (Baden- 
Baden, 1952): p. 47, makes this point. 

17 Victor Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles 
(Oxford, 1954) p. 31, wishes rather perversely to 
limit the meaning of Eros in the play to philia, 
eliminating any suggestion of agdpe- or of éro-s 
in the usual sense. 

18 Compare 295 ff. with 781 ff. 

19 Cf. André Bonnard, La tragédie et l’homme 
(Neuchatel, 1951) p. 61. 

20 Cf. Weinstock, pp. 142 ff. 

21 But just as Socrates’ words have no effect 
on Crito in the Phaedo, so none of Antigone’s 
fine sentiments carry the slightest weight with 
Enrico Turolla, Saggio sulla poesia di Sofocle 
(Bari, 1934) p. 78, who equates both Antigone’s 
and Creon’s careers with zero. 

22 For a survey of the kérdos-motif in the play, 
see Robert F. Goheen, The Imagery of Sophocles’ 
Antigone (Princeton, 1951) pp. 14-19. Cf. Jens, 
p. 57. 

23 Cf. C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy (Ox- 
ford, 1944) p. 64, and Whitman, p. 84. 

24 For Antigone’s marriage with the God of 
Death see the whole of the kommos, 806 ff., and 
cf. Goheen, pp. 37-41. This grisly turn of the 
marriage-motif may be responsible for the idea 
of Antigone’s ‘‘uncanniness’’ so emphasized by 
Gerhard Nebel, Weltangst und Gétterzorn (Stutt- 
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SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE: EROS IN POLITICS 


gart, 1951), in his discussion, ‘‘Antigone und die 
wilde Welt der Toten,’’ esp. pp. 189 ff., where 
Nebel goes too far, however, when he calls her 
“a representative of the feminine principle of 
the underworld’’ (p. 189), ‘‘a_ pathological 
example”’ (p. 191), and “‘a sister of Clytemnestra 
and Cassandra”’ (p. 193), finally confessing that 
he cannot understand her. 

25 Kitto’s idea (p. 172), that in this stasimon 
Sophocles leaves the final judgment on Antigone 
to be made by the audience, is attractive, and 
owes much to Bowra (pp. 104-105); cf. Goheen, 
pp. 64-74. 


26 Weinstock’s analysis of the Eros-<Chorus con- 
cludes (p. 149): “‘Das Menschliche nur bestehen 
[kann], wenn es im Géttlichen sich birgt."’ 


27 Karl Reinhardt, Sophokles, 3rd ed. (Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1947) p. 85, emphatically denies 
that Antigone is saint or martyr, on the ground 
that she has knowledge, though what knowledge 
she is supposed to have is scarcely clear. 


28 Hence her play is a test-case for those who 
do not believe it possible that tragedy and re- 
ligious faith can coexist; the problem here is 
strictly analogous to that in the controversy 
over the possibility of Christian tragedy. See, 
among numerous treatments of the theme, Albin 
Lesky, ‘‘Zwei Sophokles-Interpretationen,’’ 
Hermes 80 (1952) 96; Nebel, pp. 175, 231; Hein- 
rich Weinstock, Die Tragédie des Humanismus 
(Heidelberg, 1953) pp. 344 ff. These are negative 
views; I should incline to Herbert Weisinger, 
Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall 
(East Lansing, Mich., 1953), when he says (pp. 
267-68): ‘““Tragedy, therefore, cannot exist where 
there is no faith; conversely, it cannot exist 
where there is no doubt; it can only exist in an 
atmosphere of sceptical faith.’’ Provocative in- 
deed is the question raised by Hans Jiirgen 
Baden, Das Tragische, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1948) 
p. 130: “Hier erhebt sich jene letzte un- 
beantwortbare Frage: ob nicht alle menschliche 
Tragédie nur der Widerschein himmlischer 
Tragédie ist—ein Abbild also metaphysischer 
Konflikte, die uns verborgen bleiben und deren 
Vorhandenheit wir nur ahnen auf Grund ihrer 


Spiegelung innerhalb des verganglichen Seins."’ 


29 Yet Henri W. van Pesch, De idee van de 
menselijke beperktheid bij Sophocles (Wagen- 
ingen, 1953) p. 291, can say that Sophocles ‘‘con- 
sidered love a necessary evil rather than a 
blessing for man."’ S. M. Adams, ““‘The Antigone 
of Sophocles,’’ Phoenix 9 (1955) 57, is more dis- 
cerning: ‘‘Most fitly, then, and with strong 
irony, do the chorus describe Eros as ‘an asses- 
sor in office by the side of the Great Laws.’ ”’ 


30 Cf. Alan M. G. Little, Myth and Society in 
Attic Drama (New York, 1942) p. 44. 


31 Cf. J. T. Sheppard, The Wisdom of Sophocles 
(London, 1947) pp. 52-53 


32 Sophocles was not crudely anti-Sophistic, as 
is shown by the well-recognized fact that his 
Antigone is a contribution to the ndémos-phiisis 
controversy on the side of phtisis more or less, 
a side to which the Sophists generally adhered. 
Yet he must have been opposed to their ulti- 
mate relativism, and from this charge not even 
Mario Untersteiner in The Sophists, tr. Kathleen 
Freeman (New York, 1954) can acquit such men 
as Protagoras and Gorgias, however much pro- 
fundity he may have discovered in them. See 
Voegelin, pp. 267-331, esp. 274-75, where it is 
shown that the Sophists, like the Enlighteners 
of the eighteenth century, substituted a homo- 
mensura view of the world for a deus-mensura 
view, a change that was sure to mean “the 
destruction of philosophy.’’ And (pace Whitman) 
Sophocles was indubitably a deus-mensura man. 


883Cf. John A. Moore, Sophocles and Arete 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1938) p. 65 and T. B. L. 
Webster, An Introduction to Sophocles (Oxford, 
1936) p. 39. To Albrecht von Blumenthal, Sophokles 
(Stuttgart, 1936), Antigone is representative of 
“das schéne Mass" as opposed to ‘“‘das Unmass 
des Hasses,"" which was the chief danger to 
Greece in Sophocles’ day (cf. pp. 156 ff.). 


34 So the victory of Love, which grows more 
certain from this point on, counterbaiances and 
grows out of the victory of Force with which the 
play begins (cf. the Parodos, esp. 148 ff.). 


T H E F O R U M guest editor ROY ARTHUR SWANSON 


THE CLASSICS AND SATELLITES 


Classicists and liberal-arts professors have 
been anything but dilatory in assessing the 
role of the humanities against the new 
impetus given to technological pursuits. 
Brother Collins (Rhinecliff, New York) 
comments in the vein of this assessment 
with a paper he has written entitled ‘‘Lib- 
eralism in a Technical Age.” Here are 
some substantial excerpts from that paper: 


UNQUESTIONABLY the recent turn of world 
events has focused the attention of all men 
on the importance of technology to the 
modern age. Now more than ever before, 
the nations of earth are enlisting the aid 
of science in order to win a position of 
prestige among the family of nations. Con- 
sequently, mankind today runs the risk of 
wholesale commitment to technological 
endeavor, of making this latter the obses- 
sion of the age, and of forgetting that co- 
existence among men on earth is more 
necessary to man than conquest over na- 
ture and space. Similarly, man may over- 
look the probability that liberalism and 
technology are co-equally contributive fac- 
tors shaping contemporary civilization, not 
mutually exclusive determinants of that 
same civilization. 

At first glance, it would seem that the 
Soviets have surpassed America in mat- 
ters technological. On the face of things, 
the Soviets are. ahead of America, but only 
in a small area of scientific endeavor. 
Their temporary advantage does not indi- 
cate a general breakthrough in matters 
scientific. Rather, it does indicate the em- 
phatic role played by scientific studies in 
Russia and it points out that the educa- 
tional system of the totalitarian state can 
achieve results more startling to the world 
at large than beneficial to the rank and 
file of its own citizenry. 

We might ask ourselves: what is wrong 
with American education today that has 
allowed the Soviets to assume leadership 
in the realm of technology? The answer to 
the query lies deeply hidden in the com- 
posite of American history, and in the in- 


fluence of that history upon much that is 
contemporary in American institutions. 

American history plainly tells us that our 
vast continent was colonized three cen- 
turies ago by Europeans, men who fled 
their homelands for various religious, po- 
litical and economic reasons. They found 
America a place of refuge and a land of 
unparalleled opportunity. Moreover, the 
natural resources and physical challenges 
of the new land were so enormous that 
they absorbed man’s interests for the next 
two centuries as he set about the task of 
hacking cities out of the wilderness and of 
fashioning a social order from the immi- 
grant tide that beat upon his shores. 

Not to be forgotten is the fact that 
America’s geographical insularity sepa- 
rated her from the main stream of world 
historical development, and afforded her a 
war-time immunity which was, unfortun- 
ately, translated into a peace-time aloof- 
ness to world matters. Nor should we over- 
look the fact that what was first a matter 
of physical circumstance eventually be- 
came a matter of national disposition when 
the Monroe Doctrine formally announced 
to the world America’s policy of disen- 
gagement from international concern. 

The net result of such historical develop- 
ment was that by slow degrees detach- 
ment came to be regarded as something 
good in itself, productive of self-sufficiency 
and general disdain for all in American 
institutions that was not indigenous. It was 
only a matter of time, unfortunately, when 
such a notion spilled over into education, 
with the result that American educational 
theory divorced itself from the tradition- 
ally liberal mode and espoused a philoso- 
phy fostering national unity, but yet beget- 
ting intellectual separatism. It is the belief 
of the writer that America’s disengagement 
from the main body of human endeavor, 
and her subsequently superficial treatment 
of the liberal or humanistic approach to 
human development account for her sec- 
ond-place position today in matters tech- 
nological, and this because she has suc- 
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cumbed to that most numbing of national 
disorders, xenophobia. . . . 

How are we to accept a_ technology 
whose automation frees man from those 
repetitive acts connected with assembly- 
line production, and yet fetters him with 
undue concern for and dependence upon 
gadgets and appliances? 

Such perversion exists today because hu- 
manists and liberal educators have not pro- 
vided technological man with an adequate 
criticism of life in a machine society. 
Rather than urging him to be responsible 
for his transformations of nature to man’s 
use, humanists, too frequently, have been 
content to talk to one another, finding a 
spurious sense of superiority in not being 
down in the crass marketplace. This smug- 
ness has alienated the scientist from the 
humanities, and, not until the humanist 
and liberal educator condescend to apply 
to industrial civilization the Socratic 
maxim that the unexamined life is not 
worth living, will we stop producing mis- 
educated Americans, i.e., skilful technolo- 
gists who are so humanistically illiterate 
that they don’t mind having their special 
talents squandered in the construction and 
disposal of mediocre gadgetry. Likewise, it 
accounts for that curious phenomenon, the 
technologist who is professionally equipped 
to subjugate nature, but yet completely 
unaware of the technique of integrating 
such subjugation into the pattern of social 
life and moral responsibility. 

On the basis of the foregoing it would 
appear that American educators must re- 
assert liberal education and the humanistic 
disciplines at every level of instruction, 
and this for a variety of reasons. Initially, 
the liberal studies, as revealed by the 
belles-lettres of the Graeco-Roman world, 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, and western 
civilization, deal with man himself and the 
efforts of man to contribute to the sum 
total of human experience. Hence, such 
studies examine human nature and present 
the record of such experience. In short, 
such studies enable man to know his fel- 
lows and to be known by them in return, 
thus ridding him of that sense of with- 
drawal which is fostered by xenophobia. 
As an indispensable aid to this examination 
and presentation, liberalism centers around 
proficiency in the skills of communication, 
according as such skills are imparted by 
foreign language study. .. . 


Patrick S. COLLINS, FSCH 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Of more specific note with reference to 


the Classics is this article which appeared 
in The Minneapolis Star (Thursday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1958). The staff writer is Herm 
Sittard: 


Despite billions for military defense, we 
could lose our way of life without the Com- 
munists firing a single rocket. 

That’s the considered opinion of classics 
professors in most of Minnesota’s colleges. 
In a statement released today by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. McDonald, University of Minne- 
sota classics professor, the group explains 
its position. 

Most high-school and college educators, 
they say, have been unconcerned with — or 
even actively hostile toward — classical 
studies. But classical studies build the 
bridge between today’s students and the 
very origins of our American way of life. 

By eliminating this bridge from high- 
school and college curricula, contemporary 
educators are making it impossible for stu- 
dents today to walk across the intellectual 
bridge to find out how Plato, Aristoile and 
many others, before and since their time, 
expressed and lived the ideals that make 
the American way of life what it is today. 

The American way of life, they point out, 
did not originate in the little red school- 
house with the American flag on _ top. 
It antedates that schoolhouse —and the 
teachers in it— by many centuries. 

The classics professors drafted an ap- 
praisal of American education today that 
points up some essential facts about Amer- 
ican ideals, and what the group regards 
as serious deficiencies in the American 
educational system. 

The American way of life is not a TV 
set in every room—or two cars in every 
garage. It is the western world’s ideal of 
individual human dignity and freedom. 
These ideals, say the classics professors, are 
not a product of the contemporary scene, 
as some educators suggest. These ideals are 
the end-product of centuries of continuing 
awareness and study of the Judeo-Christian 
religious heritage and the Greco-Roman 
legacy in law, philosophy and _ political 
science. 

“The western tradition,” the statement 
says, “is not a product of the contemporary 
scene, which is the be-all and the end-all 
in the eyes of too many of those who have 
been molding American education in recent 
years. 

“The western tradition comprises a num- 
ber of hard-won and time-tested discov- 
eries about ‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ These principles were al- 
ready old when the founding fathers of 
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this country learned them in their schools 
and colleges. 

“There they became familiar at first 
hand with the sources of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious heritage and the Greco- 
Roman legacy in law, philosophy and po- 
litical science. 

“Most of them knew the Greek and Latin 
languages, and sampled for themselves the 
classical springs. All of them knew in- 
timately the broad river of the classical 
tradition which flows through the Middle 
Ages, picks up momentum in the Renais- 
sance, and in the 18th century struggles 
against tyranny; and is still available to 
provide a challenging and refreshing per- 
spective on modern problems. 

“The value of the western tradition is 


‘recognized, respected and utilized in the 


educational system of every other country 
in the western orbit. The leaders of our 
western allies take this tradition for 
granted as part of their birthright. 

“America is in danger of losing sight of 
the essentials in her way of life by default. 
Military defeat is not the only way in 
which ideas can be smothered. Our schools 
must not continue to neglect ‘depth.’ All 
of our citizens need better instruction about 
the roots from which our way of life grew, 
as well as in ‘current events.’ 

“Here is perhaps the one tremendously 
important aspect of education where we 
have a natural advantage over the Com- 
munists. They lack real roots. They scorn 
the western tradition, seeing in it mainly 
a long detour in the inexorable historic 
‘mission’ of the proletariat. 

‘“‘Nowadays American educators. refer 
with more or less respect to the Greco- 
Roman and Judeo-Christian basis of our 
culture. But the fact is that American 
schools and colleges in the past half-cen- 
tury have been gradually losing vital and 
direct contact with this tradition. 

“Most educators on both the school and 
college level have been unconcerned with, or 
even actively hostile to classical studies. 
It is unfortunately true that with the clas- 
sics, as with mathematics and science, offi- 
cial neglect has really reflected the pre- 
occupation of most of our citizens with 
less rigorous goals. 

“But a new awareness of ‘first things’ 
on the part of parents and school boards 
could do much to restore a_ reasonable 
balance in our school curriculum... . 

“We do not have enough college teachers 
with adequate preparation in_ classical 
studies to handle either instruction in the 
Greek and Latin languages or the so- 
called ‘civilization’ and ‘general education’ 
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courses. And there is a critical shortage 
of well-qualified teachers of Latin in the 
high schools. 

‘Recent developments threaten an accel- 
eration of the downward spiral in the clas- 
sics and related humanistic fields. A larger 
percentage of the best students will choose 
scientific careers, thereby reducing the 
number of potentially good teachers in 
areas such as_ languages, history and 
English. 

“And yet all of our students, especially 
those whose major interest is engineering, 
science and mathematics, are going to 
need increasingly good instruction in the 
humanities.” 

The classics professors do not object to 
the obvious trend toward more emphasis 
on study of science; but they express the 
hope that the classics will receive renewed 
attention as high-school and college cur- 
ricula are re-evaluated. 

Colleges and universities represented at 
the conference which produced the state- 
ment include the University of Minnesota, 
St. John’s University, St. Olaf College, Con- 
cordia College (Moorhead), College of St. 
Benedict, College of St. Catherine, College 
of St. Thomas, Macalester College, Bethel 
College, College of St. Teresa and ‘St. 
Mary’s College. 


FROM THE CBE BULLETIN 


CJ is pleased to accept the recognition 
given it by the Bulletin of the Council for 
Basic Education (June, 1958). Herein a 
‘Round-Up of Promising Developments in 
Basic Education” includes an appraisal of 
important recent articles. CJ is repre- 
sented by this item: 


Van L. JouNson: “Latin is More than Lin- 
guistics’’ (The Classical Journal, April). 
A good-humored and leisurely defense of 
traditional Latin, full of illuminating com- 
ments about methods of teaching Latin and 
about the civilizing influence of the classics. 


ANOTHER REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


Mrs. C. Stanley Corey, 573 Vine St., Kent, 
Ohio, has sent us an interesting report of 
the International Project to Establish a 
New Apparatus Criticus of the Greek New 
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Testament. In this project Mrs. Corey’s 
work of collating from microfilm the 
Greek manuscripts of St. Luke has enabled 
her to receive the information which we 
quote below. 


SINCE THE TIME of Gutenberg more than 
two billion Bibles or parts of Bibles have 
been published. .. . The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament, published 
in 1942, was a revision of the King James 
Version. . . . Since 1611 some words have 
become obsolete; some have acquired new 
meanings. The King James Version had 
been based on late medieval manuscripts. 
Archeological and manuscript discoveries 
of the past seventy-five years have 
changed a good number of passages.1 .. . 

Some of the very early fragments of the 
New Testament have been found on papyri 
in Egypt. From a painstaking study of 
papyri recently discovered scholars 
have found it necessary to change the 
meaning of certain words used in the 
everyday Greek of the New Testament 
from the meanings of the same words found 
in classical Greek. So in the King James 
Version Peter (1.2.2) refers to “sincere” 
milk. The papyri show that the word mean- 
ing ‘‘sincere’ when applied to persons 


meant “pure” when applied to food. Also 


Paul (Rom. 12.8) says, “He that giveth, 
let him do it with ‘simplicity..” By New 
Testament times the word for ‘‘simplicity” 
had acquired a new meaning, “liberality.” 
The parable of the sower (Matt. 13. 22) 
lists the ‘‘deceitfulness of riches” as one 
of the things that choke out the word of 
God. But the evidence of the papyri says 
that it should be ‘‘the delight in riches.” 

By the time of the writing of the New 
Testament the papyrus book had been dis- 
covered for the reproduction of manu- 
scripts. . . . The Christians availed them- 
selves of this type of medium and thereby 
placed the New Testament in the hands of 
more people. This accounts for the 
large number of manuscripts which were 
available at one time and for their multi- 
plication. 

Copies of the New Testament on parch- 
ment have for the most part come down 
to us in better condition than copies of the 
papyri. But some parchment manuscripts 
pose problems in deciphering; for example, 
the Codex Ephraemi of the fifth century 
is a palimpsest. Its original writing was 
scraped off about 1100 and an unimportant 
religious treatise was written above it. 
Tischendorf deciphered it from  indenta- 
tions in the parchment. 

Scholars have also recovered passages 


from manuscript pages they have never 
seen. Such pages were pressed for a long 
time against other pages which still exist 
and left a dim tracing of handwriting in 
reverse. By holding these up to a mirror 
the original can be made out. 

A reading of even two or three manu- 
scripts from different families shows that 
the text varies, so that scholars are com- 
paring each of the 4,600 manuscripts to a 
printed copy and are making a record of 
all the variant readings. The 200,000 va- 
riant readings comprise an apparatus criti- 
cus. The most recent detailed apparatus 
criticus was published in 1870 by Tischen- 
dorf.3 Since then, much new material and 
many manuscripts and fragments have 
been found, so that a need has been felt 
to publish a new apparatus criticus. Mark 
IV, the electronic brain at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been used to aid in the discovery 
of the relationship of the 4,600 manuscripts. 
The 200,000 variants are run through Mark 
IV. In one instance the electronic brain has 
shown that sixteen medieval manuscripts 
from widely separated libraries belong to 
the same family. 

About twenty-five years ago, a group of 
British and German New Testament schol- 
ars began to discuss the possibilities of 
compiling a new apparatus criticus, but 

the German scholars withdrew. The 
British continued to work and by 1948 two 
volumes, Matthew and Mark, were pub- 
lished, and the third, Luke, was prepared 
for the press but it was not and will not 
be published in the form prepared. Then 
the British committee wrote to President 
Colwell of the University of Chicago in- 
quiring about possibilities of international 
co-operation. Since 1942, President Colwell 
and others at the University of Chicago 
had made plans for a similar undertaking 
and in October, 1948, the University was 
host to a conference of sixty American 
textual critics. The letter to President Col- 
well from the British arrived two weeks 
before the conference. The Americans were 
happy to co-operate with the British.4 

Committees of Americans have worked 
with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search and the Library of Congress in the 
filming of manuscripts in Jerusalem, in 
monasteries on Mt. Sinai, and on Mt. 
Athos, as well as in libraries of western 
Europe and in other parts of the Near 
East. The microfilming of the manuscripts 
of the Greek New Testament in the Mon- 
astery of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai and 
of two thousand manuscripts in Jerusalem 
has been completed. The Library of Con- 
gress supplied the photographers and the 
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International Project supplied the scholars 
and the electric power. Professor Saunders 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute micro- 
filmed two hundred and ten of the New 
Testament manuscripts on Mt. Athos. It is 
estimated that on Mt. Athos there are 
about 11,790 more manuscripts, several 
hundred of which are New Testament man- 
uscripts, that would be of interest to west- 
ern scholars. That would mean about 1,200, 
000 frames of microfilm, no small task 
when one considers the location of the 
monasteries on high cliffs at the head of 
the Aegean Sea. Little donkey paths lead 
up to some of the libraries and it is diffi- 
cult to get both scholars and generators 
for the microfilm cameras up to the mon- 
asteries. 

The first volume to be published wili be 
Luke. It is expected to appear in 1959, but 
that depends on some work being done by 
the British. The entire work, it is hoped, 
will be published in ten volumes, about 
1970 or 1975. It has been estimated that it 
will take more than 75,000 man hours to 
complete the collation for Luke alone. 
More than three hundred people in .twenty- 
five countries have helped in gathering 
material. These include librarians, mu- 
seum curators, scholars and priests, as 
well as the scholars assigned to various 
committees of the Project itself, in Great 
Britain, the Benedictine Monastery in 
Beuron, Germany, the Prussian Academy 
in Berlin, and the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute in Rome. .. . Birmingham University 
scholars are working on the Latin ver- 
sions, scholars at Manchester University 
are working on the Coptic versions, and 
the Syriac versions have been assigned to 
the University of London. 

There are 20,000 manuscripts of transla- 
tions of the New Testament into Arabic, 
Armenian, Coptic, Gothic, Latin, Persian, 
and other languages. Approximately 
ninety-five men and women in the United 
States are working on collations of the 
Greek manuscripts and of the lectionary 
manuscripts. 

I have been collating Greek manuscripts 
of Luke from microfilm. My collation is 
in line with the statement made earlier 
that the King James Version and the Ox- 
ford Version, 1873, were based on late 
medieval manuscripts. The latest manu- 
script I collated, a fifteenth-century text 
from Mt. Sinai, had only 450 variants from 
the base text, while manuscripts of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries from Mt. 
Sinai, from Mt. Athos, and from the British 
Museum had from 760 to 1,130 variants 
from the base text. 


The aim of the International Project is 
the preparation of an edition which will 
give as accurately and completely as possi- 
ble the variant readings of the Greek con- 
tinuous text and lectionary manuscripts, of 
the versions and of the Church Fathers. 
The aim is not the edition of a critical text. 
That will be a project of the future. 

The completed work will be useful in 
several ways. It will lay the groundwork 
for a critical text of the New Testament. 
Another result will be a better English 
translation of the New Testament. Church 
historians, New Testament interpreters and 
commentators, and theologians will find in 
the new edition a solid historical basis for 
their work, and students of the manuscript 
tradition will find information about previ- 
ously unstudied material. In other words, 
the members of the International Greek 
New Testament Project are determining 
how the written Christian faith has been 
handed down from its beginning to the 
present and at the same time are setting 
the course for our transmission of this 
heritage. 

Mrs. C. STANLEY COREY 
Kent, Ohio 


1 Luther A. Weigle, Scholarship, Education and 
the Bible, The National Council of Churches 
(New York, no date) p. 3. 

2 Weigle, Lecture on the Standard Revised 
Version of the Bible (Akron, November 6, 1955). 

3 Merrill M. Parvis, ‘“The International Project 
to Establish a New Critical Apparatus of the 
Greek New Testament,’’ Crozer Quarterly 27, no. 
4 (October, 1950). 

4 Ibid. 


LEGISLATION FAVORS 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The following comments come from Dr. M. 
Gordon Brown, Foreign Language Consul- 
tant, State Department of Education, Georgia. 


THE TWo-yzAR foreign language requirement 
for Georgia high schools was adopted as a 
policy by our State Board of Education on 
July 8, 1957, to become effective at the 
beginning of the 1958-59 school year. The 
motion was made by Mr. Francis Shurling 
for the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunities in the small country high 
schools of the state more nearly with those 
available in the large urban high schools. 
Latin has long been the foreign language 
most studied in the public schools of the 
state. 
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Autus Ge.iius’ Noctes At- 
ticae has an extremely wide range 
of subject matter, it is interesting to 
note that of the three hundred and 


eighty-three essays composing this 
work, one hundred and thirty-six (or 
slightly more than one-third) are de- 
voted to the subject of descriptive and 
historical linguistics. Gellius’ interest 
in linguistics is shown early (2. 21) 
when he tells of a group of Greek and 
Roman scholars, of which he was a 
member, passing the time on a night 
boat trip from Aegina to the Piraeus 
discussing the origin and meaning of the 
word septentriones. While much of Gel- 
lius’ etymology is faulty, what he has to 
say about phonology, morphology, syn- 
tax, and lexicon is not only of interest 
but of value to the student of classical 
philology. Aulus Gellius, living dur- 
ing the second century A.D., was typ- 
ical of the scholars of his time who 
had an antiquarian interest in the old- 
er Latin language and literature. As 
he tells us (18.4.11), his collecting 
of material on linguistics was con- 
‘sciously and systematically done for 
inclusion m the Noctes Atticae. 


PHONOLOGY 


PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT of Gel- 
lius’ observations on phonology is that 
(19. 14) in which he discusses the na- 
ture of diphthongs and of the palatal 
nasal, which he calls n adulterinum 
(false ‘‘n’’) as distinct from the n 
verum (true ‘‘n’’). From the list of 
illustrations we can see that the Ro- 
mans realized the existence of the 
palatal nasal before palatal conso- 
nants. This reference is one of the two! 
that we have from Latin literature, and 
it is of the utmost importance to the re- 
constructing of the pronunciation of the 
Latin language. 

The length of vowels and the rules 
governing their length seem to have 
caused much consternation among the 
Romans, if we can judge from what 
Gellius has to say. Quoting Cicero (Or. 
159), Gellius concludes (2.17) that the 
principle by which the vowels of in 
and con are long before ‘“‘f’’ and 
“*s’’ is one of euphony, and he wonders 
why the preposition pro does not follow 
the same principle. A further discus- 
sion of long prefixes shows that Gel- 
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lius understood the principle of com- 
pensatory lengthening but that in some 
cases he was incorrect in the letter that 
had been dropped. Elsewhere (6. 20) 
he discusses at greater length the 
selection and juxtaposition of vowels 
in poetry for musical effect. He notes 
that among poets the frequency of 
the juxtaposition of the same vowel, 
as the ‘‘o’’ in Vergil’s lines (Georg. 
2. 224-25) et vicina Vesevo/ora 
iugo, is the result of art rather than 
of accident, and he adds that such 
juxtapositions are more frequent in 
Homer than in any other poet. 

The quantity of the particles ob, 
_sub, con, im, and pro is the subject 
of one essay (4.17). Gellius criticizes 
as barbarous and ignorant the tend- 
ency of his age to lengthen those par- 
ticles compounded with iacio in order 
“to preserve the meter.’’ He explains 
correctly that ob plus iacio becomes ob- 
iicio (the first ‘‘i’’ acquiring a con- 
sonantal force), and thus the ‘‘o”’ is 
long by position. 

Space does not allow a complete dis- 
cussion of all of Gellius’ comments on 
phonology or, for that matter, of any 
of the other aspects of linguistics, : but 
one further point on phonology is worth 
mentioning — the question of the letter 
‘th.”? Gellius says (2.3) that the let- 
ter ‘th’? was added to the Latin al- 
phabet ‘‘to give force and vigor to 
certain words.’’ One line in Catullus’ 
famous poem (84) about Arrius’ ex- 
cessive use of ‘‘h’’ confirms Gellius’ 
statement that this letter gave force 
and vigor—cum quantum poterat dix- 
erat hinsidias. As Gellius points out 
(2.3), the addition of the letter ‘‘h”’ 
was influenced by the growing love of 
the Romans for Greek language, and 
there is much evidence that it was the 
most troublesome part of Latin pho- 
nology and that the letter was dropped 
or added haphazardly by those who 
pretended to knowledge and who aimed 
at ‘‘social correctness’’ in speech. Cic- 
ero admits (Orator 160) that in cases 
of words like pulcer and triumpi he 
has given way to the majority, who 
use the aspirate, and has kept his 
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knowledge of the true pronunciation 
to himself.2 In another essay (13. 6) 
Gellius quotes Publius Nigidius Figu- 
lus, a friend of Cicero: Rusticus fit 
sermo si adspires perperam. The prop- 
er use of “h’’ as a mark of sogial 
distinction probably reached its height 
during the Augustan age, and with so- 
cial distinction as the aim, over-cor- 
rection, a common occurrence in lan- 
guages, was inevitable. Gellius speaks 
(2.3) about an old copy of the sec- 
ond book of the Aeneid believed to have 
belonged to Vergil himself in which 
the word aena has been corrected 
above the line to ahena. 


MorPHOLOGY 


Varro IS QquoTeD by Gellius (2.25) as 
saying that in his day regularity in 
language is not heeded at all and that 
in almost all words popular usage 
rules. Gellius points out, however, that 
Varro himself is inconsistent, some- 
times defending analogy (regularity), 
sometimes speaking against analogy. 
Although Gellius, like other scholars of 
his day, was especially interested in 
the Latin of the early Republic, there 
is little indication that he favored 
“holding the line’’ against innovations 
and changes. 

As an example of analogy Gellius 
cites (4.16) the genitive forms sena- 
tuis, domuis, and fluctuis, used by Var- 
ro, Nigidius and Terence. Early gram- 
marians, he says, attempted to formu- 
late a rule which would sanction this -is 
form, the rule being that every dative 
singular ending in ‘‘i,’’ if it is not iden- 
tical with the genitive singular, forms 
the genitive singular by adding ‘‘s,”’ 
as patri, patris; duci, ducis. As Gel- 
lius points out, not all agree that sena- 
tui should be the dative, that some 
(including Lucilius and Vergil) use the 
form senatu. Here we see the dif- 
ficulty anyone faces in attempting to 
control languages by rules, and we also 
note that Gellius is not sympathetic 
with the attempt. 

In a long essay (1. 7) involving prob- 
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lems of spelling and syntax, one point 
made by Gellius is significant. Aside 
from grammatical sanction for Cicero’s 
in potestatem fuisse (De Imp. Pomp. 
33), Gellius points out that potestatem 
is more in accordance with the rhyth- 
mical style of Cicero than potestate. 
And again, he says, Cicero’s use of the 
spelling explicavit, rather than the 
more usual form ezxplicuit, gives a 
more perfect rhythm, the trochaic ca- 
dence,* for the ending of his sentence. 

Although Gellius does not rely on the 
ancient writers and rules for author- 
ity, he never hesitates to criticize those 
who know only superficially the liter- 
ature of the past and the rules of gram- 
mar and who, despite their limited 
knowledge, hold themselves up as 


scholars of the language. In his most 
bitter attack (5.21) on such pretend- 
ers to knowledge, Gellius shows how 
a learned friend proved to a ‘bold 
critic of the language’’ that pluria as 
well as complurs 


is correct Latin.4 
There is a simular attack (6.2) on 
Caesellius Vindex, a grammaticus who 
lived about the time of Hadrian and 
who was the object of much criticism 
during the second century. Here Gel- 
lius proves that Caesellius is wrong in 
his interpretation of a point on mor- 
phology simply because of his careless 
reading of Ennius. Gellius often shows 
impatience with superficiality and 
carelessness, and frequent are the re- 
marks such as the one with which he 
closes this essay —in substance, any- 
one who agrees with Caesellius’ read- 
ing does not deserve a reply. 

Elsewhere (15.9) Gellius, angered 
by a grammarian who questioned Gel- 
lius’ authority for saying that frons is 
masculine by analogy with mons, fons 
and pons, concocts on the spur of the 
moment a rule to prove his point. Gel- 
lius knows that the rule is false but 
challenges the grammarian to prove 
it so. Here Gellius is having fun with 
what he terms a half-educated gram- 
marian. 

The problem of the spelling of the 
genitive of the fifth declension is dis- 
cussed (9.14) at some length. By cit- 


ing sixteen examples Gellius, who 
was careful to consult old and repu- 
table manuscripts of former authors, 
proves that in former times, even as 
late as the Augustan age, the genitive 
forms dies, dii and die were common- 
place.5 Moreover, Gellius indicates 
how a lack of knowledge of historical 
linguistics can lead to corruption of 
the text. A line from the Aeneid (1. 
636), Munera laetitiamque dii, is his 
best illustration of that. He says that 
the less learned read dei, shrinking, as 
he puts it, from a form of dies that 
was not common at the time of Gel- 
lius. 

Publius Nigidius Figulus (a contem- 
porary of Cicero) whom Gellius often 
quotes and whom he ranks next to 
Varro in scholarship (4.9.1), makes 
two interesting observations, which 
Gellius discusses (13. 26). The first is 
an indication of the presence of a pitch 
accent in refined speech during the 
height of Greek influence.* Nigidius 
observes that the genitive and the voc- 
ative (in cases where the spelling 
is the same) are distinguished by the 
pitch. Taking Valeri as an example, 
he notes that in the vocative there is a 
gradual descent from the first syllable, 
which receives the highest pitch, but 
that in the genitive the second syllable 
has a higher pitch than the first and 
the pitch falls again on the last. Gel- 
lius’ comment is that anyone in his day 
who would follow Nigidius’ directions 
on pitch would be laughed at. He further 
states that what Nigidius calls tone 
(voculatio) now is called accent (ac- 
centus). Since Gellius undoubtedly can 
be numbered among the speakers of 
the sermo urbanus, it is evident that by 
the second century a.p. at least a con- 
sciously cultivated pitch accent had dis- 
appeared even from the speech of the 
educated class. 

The second observation by Nigidius 
concerns the endings of the genitive 
and dative singular and the nominative 
plural of the first and second declen- 
sions. Nigidius says the genitive of ami- 
cus ends in ‘‘i’’; the nominative plural, 
in ‘‘ei.”’ Terra in the genitive case 
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becomes terrai; in the dative, terrae. 

Gellius in discussing linguistics of- 
ten uses the dramatic technique of the 
dialectic. Usually it takes the form 
of a verbose, unlearned grammarian 
building up an illogical argument, fol- 
lowed by an eminent grammarian who 
shows by brief, logical proof the ab- 
surdity of the former’s argument. The 
triumph of the learned man is complete, 
and the other leaves, reviled and 
laughed at by the assembled group. 
Now and then Gellius has two emi- 
nent grammarians disputing in public. 
Such a dispute (14.5) concerned the 
proper ending of the vocative of egre- 
gius. Each man had many illustrations 
to prove his point of the correct end- 
ing of the vocative of words ending 
in -ius. No rule could be formulated and 
Gellius, seeing that the dispute would 
continue for some time, left them shout- 
ing and arguing. 

One of the most valuable contribu- 


tions to morphology that Gellius makes 
is his continual noting of rare forms 


or unusual formations, as_ saltuatim 
(12.15). Not content with mere noting 
of such forms, he attempts to find 
support or precedents in other writ- 
ers. At other times, as in the case of 
bibosus (3.12), he criticizes the forma- 
tion as being irrational and finds only 
two instances of the word. 

In a long essay (19.8) Gellius dis- 
cusses words that are always plural, 
others that are always singular. Most 
of the examples are not open to ques- 
tion, but the discussion of one word, 
harena, might lead one to question 
the thoroughness of Gellius’ research. 
He says that he found no examples of 
the plural of harena.7 His lack of 
thoroughness here can be explained 
somewhat by the fact that he says 
that he sought these examples minore 
studio. 


SYNTAX 


IN THE MATTER OF SYNTAX Gellius has 
comparatively little to say, and what 
he does discuss deals for the most part 
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with minor details of the language. 

Considering the present state of the 
study of formal grammar today, some 
will read with interest or dismay Gel- 
lius’ essay (13.21) in which Valerius 
Probus recommends that a writer pay 
more attention to the pleasing sound 
of words than to the musty rules of 
the grammarians. Actually this state- 
ment is not as serious as it sounds. 
After one finishes the essay, he will 
find out that among the numerous ex- 
amples cited no serious breach of 
grammatical rules has been made. 
Three seemingly important departures 
from grammatical rules are discussed: 
(1) Evidently the history of the im 
form of the accusative singular and 
the is form of the accusative plural of 
third declension ‘‘i’’ stem nouns was 
not clear at that time,® for Probus in- 
dicates that Vergil’s use of those 
forms ‘‘to harmonize with neighboring 
sounds’’ was contrary to the rules of 
the grammarians. (2) There are sev- 
eral examples of a seeming lack of 
agreement between noun and adjec- 
tive, again for the purpose of harmony 
and rhythm, as quem das _ finem 
(Aen. 1. 241). But, as is the case here, 
the gender of most of the nouns in 
question was uncertain. (3) The uncer- 
tainty of the declension of words like 
peccatum (us) is evidenced by Probus’ 
feeling that Cicero’s use of the form 
peccatu was ungrammatical but nev- 
ertheless smoother and more polished 
in that context. 

Of interest to beginners in Latin are 
the three idiomatic expressions for 
‘“‘My name is Julius.’’ The two common 
expressions, Gellius says (15. 29), are: 
Mihi nomen est Iulius and Mihi nomen 
est Iulio. Gellius is surprised to find 
a third: Mihi nomen est Iulium. 

A very interesting essay (10. 1) deals 
with the distinction between tertium 
consul and tertio consul. Gellius, using 
a similar argument given by Varro, 
says that tertio refers to order and in- 
dicates that two consuls were elected 
before him; that tertium refers to time 
and indicates that this man had been 
consul two times before. Gellius goes 
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on to say that Cicero was asked by 
Pompey to decide which form should 
be used in the inscription to be placed 
on the temple of Victory. Cicero was 
reluctant to make the decision since 
there had been much difference of 
opinion among the learned men in 
Rome. Therefore he advised Pompey 
to use only the first four letters — the 
meaning would be clear, and no argu- 
ment would ensue. 

It is apparent throughout the Noctes 
Atticae that Gellius follows two 
courses in his study of the Latin lan- 
guage—a thorough reading of the 
ancient writers and a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the details of the lan- 
guage. In one place (11.3) he states 
specifically that certain points may 
seem insignificant, even negligible, to 
the uneducated but are necessary for 
a full knowledge of the Latin language. 
Since there is not space to discuss 


these minor but, to agree with Gellius, 
highly 


important details of syntax, 
some will be cited for those interested 
in Gellius’ interpretations: the subjec- 
tive and objective genitive (9.12); the 
adverb partim functioning as a noun 
(10. 13); whether one should say habeo 
curam vestri or vestrum (20.6); the 
correct meaning and use of quin and 
its obscurity in early literature 
(17.13); mille used with a singular 
verb (1. 16); the use of verbs like utor 
and vereor in either voice (15. 13); 
the future passive infinitive and con- 
structions involving itur (10.14); the 
nature and variety of uses of pro 
(11. 3). 


LExIcoNn 


AS ONE MIGHT SUSPECT, lexicon is of 
particular interest to Gellius, and ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the essays on 
linguistics deal with this phase. The 
major points of the subject are coining 
of words, the proper meanings of cer- 
tain words, and etymology (which can 
not be included in a paper of limited 
scope). No attempt will be made to 


discuss all of the references, interest- 
ing as they are. 

Considering Gellius’ deep interest in 
early Latin literature, one would ex- 
pect him to favor the use of archaisms, 
but this is not the case. In one place 
(11.7) he criticizes a lawyer who uses 
obsolete words as having a sudden and 
haphazard kind of education. Having 
read a little in early literature this law- 
yer ‘‘saved up a few archaisms as 
ornaments for his speeches.’’ Else- 
where (1.10), quoting the philosopher 
Favorinus, Gellius’ criticism is more 
direct. To a young man who was fond 
of using archaic words he says, ‘‘You 
use archaic words and expressions so 
that no one will understand you. Why 
not be silent and accomplish your pur- 
pose better?’ and finally a positive 
suggestion, ‘“‘Live according to the 
morals of the past, but speak the lan- 
guage of the present.”’ 

There is enough evidence for one to 
state clearly Gellius’ ideas on the coin- 
ing of words. His criteria may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Poets have 
the privilege of coining words since it 
is consistent with poetic license (18. 11). 
(2) The words should not be vulgar or 
unpleasant to speak. As examples of 
the proper forming of new words he 
cites words coined by Furius of Antium 
such as lutescere and noctescere. He 
is here (18.11) answering the charge 
made by Caesellius Vindex that Furius 
had degraded the Latin language by 
coining such words. (3) There should 
be a certain restraint in forming new 
words. Gellius criticizes Laberius for 
coining words too freely and unneces- 
sarily and for introducing into litera- 
ture obsolete and obscene’ words, 
spoken only by the dregs of society 
(16. 7). (4) A word should be coined if 
Latin does not have a word that ex- 
presses the particular shade of mean- 
ing that the poet wishes (18.11 and 
15. 25). (5) Occasionally, the forming of 
a new word will express the thought of 
a single Greek word (15. 25), but more 
often a phrase in Latin is necessary 
to express the same idea that the one 
Greek word expresses (11. 16). This and 
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two other essays (1.20 and 2.26) are 
the only references to the shortcomings 
of Latin. At no time does he complain, 
as Lucretius does three times, of the 
poverty of the Latin language. Although 
Gellius admires Greek language and 
literature, he does not fall into the 
error of making unfair and unwise com- 
parisons. Gellius would understand 
and appreciate this aspect of the philos- 
ophy of modern linguistics. 

Gellius’ principal points in his dis- 
cussion of the meaning of words are 
ambiguity, change of meaning, and 
evaluation of certain words and ex- 
pressions used by writers. 

In regard to ambiguity of words, Gel- 
lius states (11.12) two opposite views 
(but endorses neither) — that every 
word is ambiguous and of doubtful 
meaning and that no word is ambig- 
uous. For the former belief he quotes 
Chrysippus as saying that two or more 
meanings may be had from the same 
word. For the latter he quotes Dio- 


dorus Cronus, who maintains that when 
the hearer understands something dif- 
ferent from that which the speaker in- 
tends, then the speaker has spoken ob- 
scurely, not ambiguously. The nature 
of an ambiguous word, he goes on to 


say, should be that in which the 
speaker expresses purposely two or 
more meanings. 

Gellius takes a middle ground and 
interprets (12.9) ambiguity differently. 
He says that ambiguity arises in two 
ways: Some well-known words, like 
tempestas, facinus and valitudo signify 
two opposite meanings, and some 
words, like periculum, wenenum and 
contagium were not used formerly 
merely in a bad sense. Other than am- 
biguities of this sort over which 
neither he nor anyone else has any con- 
trol, it is evident that Gellius exerts 
great effort to arrive at correct usage 
of words, words that convey as far as 
is possible the idea that the speaker 
wishes to impart. 

If there is any criticism to be made 
of Gellius in his study of linguistics, it 
is that he is prone to draw a sharp 
line between the educated and uned- 
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ucated and to minimize the contribu- 
tions made to the language by the 
uneducated. He never fully appreciates 
the position of vulgar speech in the 
total picture of linguistics. It is for this 
reason that Gellius is led into an error 
in saying flatly that words change 
meanings because of careless use by 
uneducated people (13. 30). 

Gellius’ discussion of the meaning of 
words often takes the form of a defense 
of an author’s use of a particular word 
that has been censured by some gram- 
marian. According to Gellius the ele- 
gance of Sallust’s style and his interest 
in introducing new words led to much 
criticism of his works. Gellius defends 
in one place (4.15) Sallust’s use of the 
word arduus in the sense not only of 
“difficult’’ but also ‘‘disagreeable’’ and 
“troublesome.’’ There is another de- 
fense of Sallust’s choice of words 
(10. 26) against Pollio’s criticism that 
transgressus should not be used in the 
sense of a ‘‘crossing of the sea.’’ Gel- 
lius defends the use of transgressus 
on the grounds that it is not an un- 
common expression and supports his 
statement by quotations from Cato and 
Lucretius, and furthermore, that trans- 
gressus is more fitting than transfreta- 
tio in describing the short crossing from 
Spain to Africa. 

There are three essays (2.6; 2. 16; 
5.8) in which Gellius defends Vergil, 
who has been accused by grammar- 
ians of using words carelessly and neg- 
ligently. In one (2.6) he answers the 
critics who have said that Vergil has 
used three words incorrectly. It may 
be of interest to examine two of these 
words in order to show Gellius’ methods 
of proof and the efforts which he made 
to defend a poet whom he revered and 
whom he quotes more than any other 
poet. The first word criticized by An- 
naeus Cornutus is vexasse in the sense 
of ‘‘knocked about.’’ Cornutus says that 
the word is too weak since it indicates 
only slight or trivial annoyance. But 
Gellius says that vexare is derived 
from vehere, in which there is an idea 
of compulsion by another, ‘‘for a man 
who is carried is not his own master,”’ 
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and just as quassare indicates more 
violent action than quatere, so vexare 
indicates much more than mere an- 
noyance. Not content with this explana- 
tion, Gellius cites references in which 
vexare has the meaning Vergil intend- 
ed. The second word that has been 
criticized as being weak in the par- 
ticular context is inlaudatus. Gellius 
states that the best possible descriptive 
word to use for a scoundrel is inlau- 
datus, since there is seldom anyone so 
perverted in character that he does 
not do at some time something that 
can be praised. As a further proof of 
Vergil’s accurate use of inlaudatus, 
Gellius says that in early Latin laudare 
meant ‘‘to name,’’ and so inlaudatus 
is the same as inlaudabilis—one who 
is not worthy of mention. 


INCIDENTAL REMARKS 


A nore (18.6) by Gellius indicates 
that the various books and courses on 
how to speak and write correctly, 
which one sees advertised so widely 
today, are not just an unfortunate de- 
velopment of modern times. Rome had 
its counterpart in Aelius Melissus’ On 
Correctness of Speech, which the au- 
thor advertised as a horn of plenty. 
Gellius asks ironically, ‘‘Who could 
hope to speak correctly without learn- 
ing the rules of Melissus?’’ 

Gellius tells us his approach to the 
study of linguistics, and it was cer- 
tainly not the reading of superficial 
works on correct speech or any other 
book of that sort. Besides a thorough 
education in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages and a continuous, systematic 
reading of the literatures, Gellius spent 
his spare moments, including his sum- 
mer holidays (18.5), enjoying refined 
conversations, which he says (19. 8), 
‘“‘were packed with very good informa- 
tion.”’ 

Gellius has no use for showy speech 
or for devices which are considered 
ornaments of style. He _ criticizes 
(18.8) as foolish pedants those who 
wish to imitate Isocrates but have not 
the ability. They think they are fol- 


lowers of Isocrates when they use child- 
ishly such devices of his as words of 
the same ending, words of the same 
sound, and words exactly balanced. As 
he says, one should always be aware 
of the subtle distinction between words 
but should guard against ‘‘putting 
myrrh on lentils’’ (13. 29). In the es- 
says that are not on the subject of 
linguistics one can better judge Gel- 
lius’ own style. It is simple, direct, 
without affectation, and never showy. 
In a very interesting exercise 
(11.13) showing the flexibility of 
shades of emphasis that can be ob- 
tained in a highly inflected language, 
Gellius warns that the rhythmic sound 
of fluent prose may blind one to the 
force and value of the thoughts ex- 
pressed. The example studied in detail 
is a sentence from a speech of Gaius 
Gracchus. Those who hear the sen- 
tence read are charmed by the smooth- 
flowing rhythm, but little heed is paid to 
the thought that Gracchus wished to con- 


vey. By eliminating a repetitious pair 
of adverbs and by placing the remain- 
ing two adverbs in a more emphatic 


position in the sentence, Titus Cas- 
tricius, a teacher of rhetoric, produces 
a more effective sentence in which the 
rhythmic quality, instead of just be- 
ing pleasing to the ear, adds dignity 
and weight to the noble thought ex- 
pressed by Gaius Gracchus. Castricius, 
with whom Gellius agrees, sums up 
his attitude toward form and subject 
matter and the relative position of 
each in this way: first, analyze the 
substance, then the language, and final- 
ly the delivery. If the thoughts are 
weighty, honest and sound, then you 
may praise the diction if it seems com- 
mendable. 

In attempting to prove that words 
are not arbitrary but the result of na- 
tural growth (10. 4), Nigidius uses rea- 
soning that is ingenious, even if it is 
not accurate. Two examples will be 
sufficient. He says that vos conveys 
its meaning because in making the 
sound one protrudes his lips and di- 
rects the impulse of air toward those 
with whom he is speaking. But when 
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one says nos, the lips are not pro- 
truded so far and the impulse of air is 
restrained, as it were, within the 
speaker. It is to Gellius’ credit that 
he makes no personal comment, as is 
his usual custom. 

Anyone interested in descriptive and 
historical linguistics will find Gellius’ 
Noctes Atticae extremely profitable, 
not just to gather the information 
which he presents—for, indeed, some 
of it is faulty — but to observe his ap- 
proach to the subject and to share the 
enthusiasm of a man who truly loved 
the language and literature of Rome 
and who could analyze language with- 
out sacrificing the aesthetic qualities 
of literature. 
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NOTES 


1 The other reference is Varro ap. Priscian 2. 
30. 15-21 K. Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronuncia- 
tion of Greek and Latin (Baltimore, 1940) pp. 
154-55; R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin (Balti- 
more, 1940) pp. 38, 58. 

2 See Quin. 1. 5. 19-21 for a good summary of 
the history of the letter ‘‘h.’’ He too notes the 
often incorrect and excessive use of this letter. 
For a full treatment of the subject see Sturte- 
vant, pp. 155-60. - 

3 Cf. H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Latin Litera- 
ture (London, 1936) pp. 163-64. 

4Cf. Kent, The Forms of Latin (Baltimore, 
1946) pp. 41-43. 

5 Id. p. 53. 

6 Cf. Cic. Or. 56-58; Sturtevant, pp. 187-89; F. F. 
Abbott, ‘“‘The Accent in Vulgar and Formal 
Latin,’’ CP 2 (1907) 444-60. 

7 Rolfe in the Loeb edition of Gellius (vol. 3, 
p. 372, n. 1) notes the use of the plural of 
harena by Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius. 

8 Cf. Kent, The Forms, pp. 45-46. 
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HORACE, ODE 3. 29 


ROGER A. 


ORACE IN Ode 3. 29, Tyrrhena regum 

progenies, examines three ways 
of viewing reality. He suggests in 
the poem that two views do not per- 
mit the fullest perception of reality 
and thus fail men in their daily lives, 
whereas the third because of its 
greater scope of perception offers men 
the most acceptable way of coping 
with the problems of this world. 

Ode 3.29 seems never to have at- 
tracted much serious attention nor has 
what has been written on the poem 
been very much to the point,! al- 
though the poem, with its cunning 
craftsmanship, occupies a significant 
position in the first three books of the 
Odes and is concerned with one of 
the themes which critics, somewhat 
wilfully, assert is exceptionally dear 
to Horace’s heart: carpe diem. These 
remarks, therefore, propose to explore 
the means whereby Horace creates 
this poem and to judge the attitude 
Horace advances. 

The poem begins with an invitation 
to Maecenas, addressed as Tyrrhena 
regum progenies, to come to the coun- 
try. Horace promises wine, flow- 
ers and scent (1-5). Deceptively simple 
in appearance, these five lines have 
enough rhetorical figures so that the 
thought appears outweighed: hypallage 
occurs in line 1, chiasmus in line 2, 
a grammatically subordinate cum 
phrase for what is logically one of the 
three subjects (3), and _ interlocked 
word order in line 4. But Horace, who 
is generally admired as a master poet, 
does not vainly decorate a simple 
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thought. By such an exploitation of 
rhetoric he forces our attention to a 
sharper scrutiny of what he is saying 
in this invitation to Maecenas. He par- 
ticularly compels us to re-examine 
that opening line, Tyrrhena regum 
progenies, which sounds like hyper- 
bole. 

In one other poem in the first three 
books of the Odes Horace has simi- 
larly addressed Maecenas, Ode 1.1. 
There he called Maecenas atavis edite 
regibus. The echo of 1.1 in 3.29 is 
deliberate. In both poems Horace is 
concerned with the means of attain- 
ing a worthwhile life, and in both 
poems after addressing Maecenas he 
ends by writing in the first person. If 
in 3. 29 he were simply employing a 
hyperbolic way of addressing Maecenas 
the point would be a trifle blatant. 
However, because this form of address 
has appeared earlier in the Odes in a 
poem on the ways of life, and because 
it is coupled with the form of an in- 
vitation and in the midst of several 
rhetorical figures, the thought arises 
that possibly Horace may have some- 
thing in mind about the nature of roy- 
alty. Furthermore, because the poem 
initially proposes a stay in the coun- 
try to a son of kings, a situation in 
itself somewhat extraordinary, we 
might further suspect that an ironic 
intention lies behind the invitation to 
the bucolic life. 

Throughout the first sixteen lines of 
the poem, Horace continues the con- 
ceit of the poor man asking the royal 
scion to visit him at his simple home. 
In his series of imperatives beginning 
in verse 5 and continuing to verse 12 
Horace skilfully reveals the sort of 
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man that the Maecenas of the poem 
is. He is one who delays, who gazes 
upon Tibur, Aefula, and Tusculanum 
(5-8), who lives in cloying luxury in a 
tower which climbs to the clouds, and 
who marvels at the smoke, wealth and 
noise of Rome (9-12). From this in- 
direct portrayal of the man we deduce 
that he is unable to move, isolated 
from the world, even that world in 
which he is most involved — Rome 
and its daily concerns. Viewed in this 
fashion Maecenas is paralyzed in inac- 
tivity. All of these verses are artfully 
fashioned in a manner worthy of a 
regum progenies. For example, the 
succession of his imperatives is amaz- 
ing: eripe (5), nec . . . contempleris 
(6-7), followed by another positive, 
desere (9), followed by another nega- 
tive which this time employs a verb 
which itself is negative and an infini- 
tive, omitte mirari (11). Then after his 
simple imperative in line 5 in which he 
uses the dative where one would ordi- 
narily expect an ablative,* Horace pro- 
ceeds to use a complex system of three 
items in the accusative, udum Tibur, 
Aefulae/ declive ... arvum, and Tele- 
goni iuga parricidae which last is a 
rather complicated and chiastic way 
of saying Tusculum (6-8), fastidiosam 
... copiam, molem propinquam nubi- 
bus arduis, and beatae/ fumum et opes 
strepitumque Romae, where again the 
last involves chiasmus (9-12). In each 
group, 6-8, 9-12, the first noun has a 
simple adjective attached to it, the sec- 
ond an adjective and a dative,* and 
the third has dependent genitives in a 
chiastic arrangement. This kind of 
tessellated verse seems too contrived 
were this poem as simple as the motif 
of the invitation to the country would 
lead us to believe, and were the open- 
ing address merely a decorative hyper- 
bole. Such organization forces our at- 
tention to the manner of speaking and 
thus to a questioning of what is being 
said. The verses abound in complex 
phrases almost to the point of blind- 
ness; they dazzle and almost paralyze 
our critical intelligence, even as Mae- 
cenas is dazzled and paralyzed. 
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In the next four verses Horace abates 
somewhat his complex technique for 
the sake of a comparatively straight- 
forward justification of his invitation 
to Maecenas.* Simple fare in a simple 
house, says Horace, has been able of- 
ten to smooth the brows of the rich 
(13-16). The conceit of the invitation 
ends at this point. What Horace has 
apparently said so far is, ‘‘Maecenas, 
come to me in the country away from 
Rome, for even a rich man can be 
refreshed by a poor one.’’ At the same 
time he has suggested that Maecenas 
is unable to move, he is caught in the 
web of town life, the life of the busy 
world to such a degree that he must 
isolate himself from it and thus, cru- 
cially, is prevented from acting in it. 
Surely this is a long way from the 
freedom of action we are accustomed 
to think of as becoming a royal prince- 


- ling who for all his state duties ought 


nevertheless to be able to move with- 
out regard for the concerns a poor man 


has to face. The suspicion begins to 


grow that perhaps Maecenas is not 
royalty for all his royal descent, for 
all his troops and towers. 

The next three quatrains go far to 
foster this suspicion. Opposed to the 
attitude of Maecenas as it was implied 
in the previous verses is that of the 
shepherd. Horace counterpoises_ the 
shepherd searching for shady groves 
and cool water to Maecenas who can 
only view such prospects. The transi- 
tion from the earlier stanzas appears 
somewhat abrupt, yet in reality it is 
not, for from verse 17 to the end of 
the poem Horace explores the signif- 
icance of the invitation he has given 
Maecenas. Without making a simile, 
a device he uses only once in this 
poem, Horace nevertheless conveys 
several connections between verses 17- 
28 and verses 1-16. At the same time 
he begins to anticipate the rest of the 
poem which in turn reflects back upon 
the first sixteen verses. The texture 
of the language is not so consistently 
dense as it has been, but the argu- 
ment is considerably more complex. 

To examine the argument I now in- 
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tend to look at the presentation of the 
two other characters of his poem: 
the shepherd, and the Ille potens sui/ 
laetusque of verses 41 ff. 

That Maecenas and the shepherd are 
to be seen as juxtaposed with one an- 
other cannot be doubted when we look 
at verses 21-24 and verses 25-28. The 
shepherd who looks after his flock 
(cum grege languido, 21) is perform- 
ing a function analogous to Maecenas’ 
who as Augustus’ agent looks after the 
state (25-26). The metaphor is not an 
uncommon one in poetry, even ancient 
poetry. But the connections are quite 
pointedly emphasized. Horace  de- 
scribes in verses 17-20 the heat of the 
day. These verses not only continue the 
reasons for the invitation— it is sum- 
mer; it is hot— which was the osten- 
sible business of 1-16, but also they 
describe an immediate situation. For 
example, the verbs are present (os- 
tendit, furit, referente) and they are 
emphasized by the repeated iam (17- 


20). To this immediate situation pre- 
sented by nature the shepherd re- 
sponds with an immediate action: iam 


(21) begins the quatrain; the verbs 
are again present, quaerit (22) and 
caret (23). On the other hand, although 
Maecenas in lines 25-28 thinks in the 
present, curas and times (26), what 
he thinks about is what may happen, 
deceat (25) and parent (28). Latin syn- 
tax, of course, requires the subjunc- 
tive in indirect questions but this 
serves to emphasize Horace’s point 
that Maecenas, unlike the shepherd, 
is concerned with probability, with 
what may happen, and with the added 
connotation of what may happen in 
the future. These verses further 
strengthen the picture of Maecenas 
Horace originally presented, as a man 
who can only gaze, unable or at any 
rate unwilling to act in the present. 

The concern with the probable and 
thus with the future is at the root of 
this poem. It is the attitude toward 
the future which forms the basis for 
the judgments of the three points of 
view presented in the ode. Maecenas 
worries over it; the shepherd does not. 


The shepherd lives solely in the pres- 
ent. It is this characteristic which con- 
nects the shepherd with the third fig- 
ure of the poem, Ille potens sui/ lae- 
tusque. But before showing us the third 
figure Horace makes quite clear how 
he regards the future in verses 31-41. 
It is unknown, for some far-seeing god 
has clouded it with smoky night and 
laughs at the attempts of mortals to 
see beyond that cloud (29-32). Occur- 
ring where they do, these verses of- 
fer a rebuke to Maecenas’ concern 
for what the Asiatics, the Bactrians 
and the Scythians may do (27-28). 
Horace continues to describe the fu- 
ture in 33-41. In the only simile in the 
poem Horace compares the future to 
a river which now moves peacefully 
and now rages violently, uprooting, de- 
stroying all in its path, when stirred 
up by a fierce storm (fera diluvies, 
40). Furthermore, this river is one 
which we must all travel on; it sym- 
bolizes the future of the individual’s 
existence, and like a river the future 
can be both steady and treacherous. 
Two other odes use water and storm 
imagery as their means of illuminat- 
ing the thought, Odes 2. 14 and 1. 11. 
Dahl® has commented on the ‘“‘liquid 
imagery” of 2. 14, showing that death 
is the remorseless stream which 
bounds our life. In that poem Horace 
regards nothing of the future as tran- 
quil, but rather emphasizes that all is 
in a state of flux. In 1.11 Horace 
uses winter storms as a metaphor for 
the wearing away of life. The ideas of 
both poems seem combined in 3. 29 
so that through these poems the sug- 
gestion arises of how to understand 
this passage: though the future may 
be calm, it is highly dubious that it 
will be so. As though to emphasize 
this point Horace in 3. 29 uses five 
and a half lines to describe the effect 
of the violent storm on the river and 
the surrounding countryside. By way 
of contrast earlier in the poem he has 
presented a picture of the banks of a 
river as calm, unstirred by even 
a breeze (23-24). That passage was 
concerned with the present time, but 
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verses 36-41 deal with the future. One 
can then infer that the present is to 
calm as the future is to tempest. Be- 
hind this notion of the future shrouded 
in blackness as a darkling storm, as 
in 3. 29, and as a bearer of woes, sad- 
ness, old age and misery, as 1. 11 sug- 
gests, lies the fact of death. Death is 
the goal of all men and it is, of course, 
an event unable to be foreseen. This 
undiscernible goal is the one sure thing 
we know about the future. Further, 
death, which is necessarily synonymous 
with the future in the Horatian odes, 
destroys all that men have done or 
can do, it rages against life, our present 
life. Therefore, the only time we have 
is the present which it is best to attend 
to, as Horace declares in verses 32- 
33. Quod adest memento/ componere 
aequus. 

Before presenting the third figure of 
verse 41, Horace has discussed the no- 
tion of the future in twelve lines in 
order that he may more effectively 
show the man who is self-controlled 
and happy. He uses this figure as a 
means of illustrating his beliefs and as 
a way of suggesting the efficacy of 
those beliefs. The Ille potens sui closely 
approximates the shepherd, yet he dif- 
fers in that he possesses self-conscious- 
ness, which characteristic the shepherd 
lacks, and the lack of which, as be- 
comes evident in the poem, limits the 
shepherd’s viewpoint. To underline this 
point, Horace makes the third figure 
speak in the first person. 

In choosing the first person as the 
mode of speaking Horace has created 
an ambiguity in that portion of the ode 
from line 41 to the end. Four possibili- 
ties of interpretation occur depending 
on how the passage is punctuated: (1) 
the direct quotation of Ille potens sui 
may run from vixi (43) to vexit (48); 
or (2) from vixi to the end of the poem; 
or (3) the quotation may simply be 
used for the one word vizi; or (4) all 
quotation marks may be omitted. Since 
neither the manuscripts nor the Roman 
habits of punctuation help to solve this 
question the problem becomes one of 
interpretation. The third possibility 
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mentioned above can be discarded, for 
the speaker of cras.. . vexit is cer- 
tainly the same as the speaker of vizi. 
The second possibility arises from the 
interpretation of verses 49-51 — are they 
uttered by the same person as the 
earlier speaker, or by the ‘‘I’’ of the 
last three quatrains? If not by the ear- 
lier speaker, Ille potens sui, then we 
must suppose the ‘‘I’’ of the last three 
strophes to be the Horace of this poem. 
By this punctuation the editors arbi- 
trarily force Horace to increase the 
“T’s’? of the poem in the manner of 
prose, not poetry. Such an attitude vio- 
lates Horace’s intention. But a more 
satisfactory reading of the text exists if 
we follow either the second or the fourth 
alternative, i.e., make the whole pas- 
sage the quotation of Ille potens sui 
or omit quotation marks altogether. Of 
the two I favor making the whole pas- 
sage the quotation of Ille potens sui. 

But if that be chosen what are we to 
make of the Fortuna strophe? Horace 
creates an ambiguity here by his use 
of first-person speech. When he inserts 
the Fortuna strophe he partially de- 
stroys the illusion of the Ille potens sui 
as speaker. But by returning to the 
first person he suggests the return of 
that speaker and at the same time 
implies an identification of that speaker 
with himself. Both ‘‘I’s’’ have the same 
philosophy of life which, as we shall 
see, is substantially at variance with 
the implied attitudes of Maecenas and 
the shepherd. Further, the first person 
echoes the apud me of verse 5 and 
makes a close connection with the first 
portion of the poem. By such an am- 
biguity Horace delicately suggests that 
he is opposed to the Maecenean view 
of reality. Three advantages derive 
from this reading of the text. It permits 
the poem to have three distinct yet 
closely connected parts, rather than 
four, a division which is common 
enough among the Odes, and which is 
emphasized by verb forms involving 
first, second and third persons. Sec- 
ondly, the last section of the poem falls 
into three parts: first, the statement 
of the ‘‘philosophical’’ attitude (43-48) ; 
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next, the presentation of the ever-pres- 
ent problem of ‘‘fortune’’ as an ex- 
ternal force operating upon life with 
which the attitude must cope (49-56); 
and finally, the illustration of the value 
of that attitude in worldly, ‘‘practical’’ 
terms (57-64). This is almost the re- 
verse of the sequence of thought found 
in the first sixteen lines of the poem. 
There Horace moved from the partic- 
ular (the vine, the flowers, the scent) 
to the general (even a poor man’s 
country house can erase a rich man’s 
cares). Finally, the first person view- 
point subtly binds the last part of the 
whole poem with the earlier part. Al- 
though apud me occurs in verse 5 and 
although there must be a speaker of 
the imperatives (5-12) the greater part 
of our attention was not focused on 
him, even though peripherally we were 
aware of his existence. Now he declares 
himself. Through the use of the first 
person he is, as it were, explaining and 
justifying his original imperative; he 
is taking responsibility for his original 
invitation. 

To turn from these considerations to 
a scrutiny of the argument of these 
concluding strophes which is, of course, 
what the poet wants us to do, we find 
Horace describing the man who is 
poised and therefore happy, with whom 
Horace identifies indirectly himself and 
against whom he contrasts Maecenas. 
In this poem he is the paradigm for all 
men to emulate, for he follows the phi- 
losophy outlined in verses 20-41. Al- 
though similar to the shepherd, he has 
expanded the shepherd’s attitude; by 
his self-consciousness he is able to live 
in the present without a foolish concern 
over the future and without being at 
the mercy of the vagaries of fortune. 
Hence, he is able to be termed laetus. 

To underscore these points Horace 
does several things. First, in verses 
43-44, he repeats the image of a black 
cloud, which he employed in verse 30. 
For contrast he follows it with sole 
puro (45), thus implying that the fu- 
ture may be like the present which in 
this poem is surrounded by clarity and 
calm. However, the following non, al- 


though grammatically dependent upon 
irritum, nevertheless by its position 
casts doubt on sole puro. Thus, the effect 
emphasizes the dubiety of the future. 
Next, verses 45-48 in their insistence 
on the impossibility of changing the 
shape of the past contrast with the im- 
possibility of knowing the shape of the 
future. This in turn underlines the 
quality of fantasy which is inherent in 
a concern over the future and reminds 
us of the phantoms which Maecenas 
worries about in Asia, Bactria and 
Scythia (26-28), as well as at Rome 
(11-12). In the personification of fu- 
giens . . . hora vexit (48), he repeats 
the motif of the river carrying all 
within it. 

He continues by next describing that 
mysterious force in life which puts 
to the test any philosophy of life, for 
not all the events in life are neces- 
sarily a man’s doing. Here the force 
is labelled Fortuna. Verses 49-52 are 
a masterpiece of construction remind- 
ing one of the complexity of the ear- 
lier strophes. Simply stated, the 
thought is ‘‘Fortune, delighting in her 
capriciousness offers ambiguous hon- 
ors now to one now to another.’’ The 
incertos honores (51) hark back to the 
seventh strophe (25-28) which alludes 
to Maecenas’ honors deriving from his 
services to Augustus. Fortuna, her- 
self, is personified if indeed not dei- 
fied. Though she echoes deus of verse 
30 she is not prudens, but rather laeta 
and pertinax in her ways and some- 
times she even appears benigna. She 
lives wholly in the present. The use of 
laeta as a defining epithet of Fortuna 
suggests the significance laetus in 
verse 42 should have. In this way 
man, too, can earn the right to that 
epithet. Fortuna is not concerned 
over men but rather with her own 
games which betray her fickleness. 
Horace underlines the fickleness of 
Fortuna by employing interlocking word 
order in verse 49 so that saevo and 
laeta are juxtaposed, by the repeti- 
tion of the same idea in both a noun 
and a verb in verse 50, by the chias- 
tic arrangement of accusative noun 
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and adjective (participle), verb (in- 
finitive), nominative adjective, verb, 
accusative adjective and noun in verses 
50-51. But though Fortune may be 
wanton, she does exercise a power 
over men’s lives. This point the po- 
sition of the adjectives modifying For- 
tuna reinforces: laeta in the middle 
of verse 49, pertinax almost in the 
middle of the strophe and benigna at 
the end. Such a construction of the 
verses not only reinforces the ideas 
expressed in this strophe but also 
shows the similarity between the ef- 
fect of Fortuna on life and the changes 
the river undergoes, now calm, now 
stirred up (33-41). In the mext quatrain 
the rapidity of Fortuna’s change is 
again stressed in the phrase celeris 
quatit/ pinnas (53-54). 

The following quatrain explains how 
the speaker responds to Fortuna: by 
praising her presence, by accepting 
her departure. These lines more nar- 


rowly define Fortuna: her presence is 


felt to be good; her absence, evil. 
Fortuna is thus limited here to good 
fortune. This permits Horace to make 
a contrast between fortune as wealth 
and poverty (56) which in turn sug- 
gests a further contrast in the poem: 
Maecenas, the rich man (9-16), and 
the first-person of this section, the 
poor man. The contrast becomes even 
more effective because of the descrip- 
tion of how the speaker responds to 
the departure of Fortune: he resigns 
what Fortuna gives, wraps himself in 
his own strength (virtute) and seeks 
poverty (53-56). How different from 
Maecenas who is surfeited with 
wealth, wrapped in his vast pile and 
impressed by the wealth of Rome 
(9-12)! Because the one has failed to 
understand how to regard the future, 
failed to develop a viable attitude to- 
ward life, he is at the mercy of For- 
tune’s shifts; but because the other 
more accurately comprehends the sig- 
nificance of the future, he is able to 
manage manfully in the present. 

The motif of poverty versus wealth 
Horace concludes in the last two quat- 
rains of the poem which draw their 
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detail from daily life. At the same 
time they connote much more. The 
speaker declares that not for him is 
prayer to the gods for protection from 
the African winds lest his freighted 
ships feed the avaricious sea. This 
mercantile metaphor reflects again the 
business of Rome (11-12) and the con- 
cern with far-off places (27-28) which 
occupies Maecenas’ thought. Such an 
image suggests something specific 
about the merchant life — namely, the 
necessity of trading. Trading underlies 
the thought of 57-60. Although he will 
not trade vows for the sake of goods 
from distant places, he has in effect 
made a kind of trade of another sort: 
the present for the unknown future. 
This further explains what sort of 
“‘trade”’ he is offering Maecenas in the 
original invitation, the trade of Mae- 
cenas’ anxieties and hesitancies aris- 
ing from his concern over the future 
for the security, clarity and immedi- 
acy of the present which in this poem 
we can now see are symbolized by the 
wine, the flowers, and the scent — im- 
mediate and actual objects—of the 
opening strophe. What he in effect in- 
vites Maecenas to do is exchange his 
modus vivendi for a better one, one 
which will permit him to act in the 
present and thus earn the right to be 
called laetus. The final strophe is then 
the conclusion of the conceit of the 
invitation. It is an invitation not sim- 
ply to the country but to a profound 
change of life. 

Horace, or more. properly, the 
speaker in the last three lines, sets 
forth the results of his refusal to bar- 
gain with the gods and, indirectly, the 
consequences for Maecenas if he ac- 
cepts the invitation. The breezes and 
even the gods will bear him safely 
through Aegean storms because he is 
a man, potens sui. That he is a man 
who is- aware and_ “self-reliant is 
stressed by tunc me biremis praesidio 
scaphae (62). This two-oared skiff is 
not just the poor man’s boat in con- 
trast to the rich man’s vessel, but 
connotes also the human being who 
travels the streams of life. The use of 
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praesidio suggests the stalwartness of 
the man who is truly potens sui. Thus, 
Horace concludes the water motif of 
the poem. Finally, in the last line he 
demonstrates the result of the attitude 
he has been inviting Maecenas to ac- 
cept. The breezes—nature—and the 
gods (geminusque Pollux) will aid one, 
even in the future. Unlike Maecenas 
earlier in the poem surrounded and 
penned up even though in a tower 
reaching to the heavens (10), the home 
of the gods, who have already in the 
poem been described by metonymy as 
prudens (24), as well as the location of 
the breezes, he is out in the open, far 
lower down than they. Thus does man 
assume his proper role and thus is he 
helped by nature and the gods. The 
earlier description of Maecenas now 
takes on the added connotation of im- 
piety, and such impiety is concomitant 
with Maecenas’ attitude about the fu- 
ture and hence, about life. 

Thus does the poem end. Yet one 
further point remains to be commented 
on. In the last strophes the contrasts 
between rich and poor have been noted 
and these recall the first section of 
the ode. But now we see the irony which 
functioned in that section, for Maece- 
nas, the materially rich man, emerges 
as being in reality a poverty-stricken 
creature. Horace’s offerings which ap- 
peared as simple pleasures in the first 
few lines of the ode now are seen as 
the richest wealth of all. They are sym- 
bols not only of life, immediate and 
actual, but also of the means whereby 
Maecenas himself can become mean- 
ingfully rich. 

This function of irony extends even 
more pointedly to the opening phrase 
of the poem, Tyrrhena regum proge- 
nies. Maecenas has only the outward 
trappings of a scion of a royal line 
(cf. 9-15) whereas Horace achieves 
royalty of a true, a spiritual kind. Mae- 
cenas may be of royal descent but his 
present attitude does not permit him 
to live royally; he can only gaze, spec- 
ulate, and pursue changing phantoms 
of the future, he cannot act cogently 
or intelligently in the present. Thus, 


he loses his claim not only to laetus 
but also to royalty. 

Horace in this ode has proceeded 
from the particular to the general to 
the particular. He has exhibited some 
of the best of his technical devices on 
a conception of reality which he re- 
garded with profound seriousness. That 
he regarded what has come to be called 
the carpe diem philosophy as the best 
means whereby man can live cannot 
be doubted when we reflect that this 
poem with its elaborate ambiguities 
and ironies expressed both directly and 
indirectly, yet always graciously, was 
addressed to his patron Maecenas — 
the most important private citizen in 
Rome. More completely here than any- 
where else in the first three books of 
the Odes Horace exhibits his deep 
awareness of what is essentially a 
tragic view of man’s condition, for man 
stands alone in the world, able to trust 
only himself. To know that ultimate 
fact of existence is for Horace to ac- 
cept full responsibility for being a man. 
Once a man achieves this self-aware- 
ness, then he can be joyful. Both by its 
address to Maecenas and by its position 
in the first three books of the Odes, 
which were published together, the 
poem demonstrates how seriously Hor- 
ace, the vates who felt obliged to per- 
suade others, regarded this belief. It 
is the next to the last poem of Book 3 
which opens with the serious Roman 
Odes. The seriousness of 3. 29 equals 
that of those poems. In a sense it 
concludes Book 3. 


State University of Iowa 


NOTES 

1Q. Horatius Flaccus, ed. I. G. Orelli and W. 
Hirschfelder (Berlin, 1886) pp. 483-92. Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, ed. C. L. Smith (Boston, 1896) 
pp. 254-60. Horace, The Odes, Epodes and Car- 
men Saeculare, ed. C. H. Moore (New York, 1902) 
pp. 321-28. Horace, Odes and Epodes, ed. Paul 
Shorey (Boston, 1904) pp. 386-92. Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, Oden und Epoden, ed. A. Kiessling and 
Richard Heinze (Berlin, 1917) pp. 385-93 (the 
best commentary). Horace, Odes and Epodes 
A Study in Poetic Word-Order, by H. Darnley 
Naylor (Cambridge, 1922). Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, ed. C. E. Bennett, rev. by J. C. Rolfe 
(Boston, 1934) pp. 360-64. Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, ed. A. T. Campbell (Liverpool, 1953) pp 
130-33. 
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2 Though there may be a pun here: ‘Snatch unsophisticated, as indeed throughout the poem 
yourself from delay to delay.’’ But see notes on it is not (cf. Naylor, pp. xiii-xxx). But Horace 
this line in editions cited. does lessen the involvement. 


3 Aefulae can be construed as dative. 5C. Dahl, “Liquid Imagery in Eheu fugaces,” 
4His arrangement of words, even here, is not CP 48 (1953) 240. 


THE FORSAKEN DIDO 


WHEN FIRST THE SOUL OF MusICc stirred, 

God listened, as upon His tree 

All heaven sang melodiously 
At first so faint and then so strong 
To bear the wounded hours along 
And turn the earthen poles to song: 

It was a small, brown bird.* 


It sang, and every creature left 

Deep sadness and was drawn to love, 

It sang, and all the stars above 
And fish that were and creeping things 
And all the company of wings 
Are still and silent as it sings 

Till every care was reft. 


The old moon hugged herself and rose 
And with an ancient, artful brush 
She made the brown, a silver thrush. 
The next day to the forest came 
The sun and turned the bird to flame, 
But gold or silver house the same 
Sweet offering that flows. 


Night passes, and the day, and we 

Put foolish questions to the bird 

And say, “‘This miracle I heard, 
Came it from feathers dull of tone?’’ 
The college that I call my own 
Took up a large and cruel stone 

And hurled it most ungratefully. 


The brown bird flew, and ignorance filled 
The wood with brutal cries and taunt, 
And shrill upon the winds the vaunt 
Of those who are attuned to hate 
Goes shrieking after love, and late 
And early would their envy sate. 
O sweet brown bird they have not killed! 


JENNY LIND PorTER 


*After months of rehearsal as the Carthaginian Queen, Dido, with a univer- 
sity opera cast, a “brown bird” was removed from her role by public prejudice. 
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The Sicilian Origin of the Odyssey: A Study 
of the Topographical Evidence, by L. G. 
Pocock. Wellington: New Zealand Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Pp. 12, 79. 8 plates, 9 
figures. 


Two GENERATIONS of mortal men _ have 
perished since Samuel Butler published 
The Authoress of the Odyssey and was 
dismayed at the unfavorable (and silent) 
reception which his work was given in the 
learned world. Now he has found a de- 
fender and follower: Professor Pocock has 
taken up his theories, not the charming 
part, however, about the poetess, but the 
geographical disquisitions—which he con- 
siders “the most important discovery . 
made about the Odyssey. ... ” He agrees 
with Butler that Scheria and Ithaca are 
both Trapani, and that Ithaca is both 
Trapani and Marettimo (ab extra said 
Butler), an island twenty miles west of the 
Sicilian town. The first two-thirds of the 
book are devoted to a minute presentation 
of the evidence for these identifications and 
to their demonstration with the help of 
literary, linguistic, historical, topological, 
etce., arguments and assumptions. 

The remaining part is concerned with the 
places Odysseus visits on his travels (the 
main chapter, “The Landfalls of Odysseus,” 
is a reprint of a pamphlet which appeared 
independently a few years ago). Pocock 
finds most of them off (and on) the north 
and east coasts of Sicily; Circe, for in- 
stance lived on Ustica, the most westerly 
of the Lipari Islands because, inter alia, 
it “is isolated and circular in shape (Circe, 
Grk. Kirke-). It is also an isle of woe 
Grk. Aiaie-). ..” The exceptions are the 
House of Hades and Ogygia which he lo- 
cates near Tangier. 

This is not the point to discuss the prin- 
ciples which divide the never-never-landers 
from those who (in Stanford’s words) think 
they can find Fairyland on the map. But 
there is the question of details. Is it really 
true that, say, the use of the adjective 
“tree-clad,” the mentioning of a cave, the 
reference to certain birds, etc. not only 
sufficiently define one and only one lo- 
cality but also “prove, conclusively, the 
poet’s accuracy and reliability in matters 
of landmarks and topography”? 


Yet these “clues” have an added and 
particular significance for the author. For 
there is the general problem that the poet 
of the Odyssey is quite articulate about 
the Aegean Sea, its islands, and the con- 
tinents around it, but seems to be more 
than vague about the Sicilian West where 
the most important parts of his actions 
presumably take place. The unknown 
Sicilian poet was a comedian; a joker who, 
while confusing and leading astray the 
many, winked at his friends in Trapani. 
He gave the poem an inner meaning which 
they alone could and would understand. 
“I imagine that the poet put these clues 
into his poem, partly to amuse himself and 
his Trapanese audience, partly for the bene- 
fit of a possibly intelligent posterity.” 


Ernst L. ABRAHAMSON 
Washington University 


The Motif of Io in Aeschylus’ Suppliants, 
by Rosert Durr Murray, Jr. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 104. 
$2.00. 


THIS BOOK DECLARES that the motif of Io 
in the Suppliants, if interpreted with the 
expression of that same motif in the Pro- 
metheus Bound, reveals the meaning of 
the Suppliants and of the entire Danaid 
trilogy: the Danaids are like the pursued 
Io; the Egyptians, like the undeveloped 
god of the Prometheus Bound. The Danaids 
are, at the end of the trilogy, going to 
be, in Hypermnestra, like the Io made 
mother of a race by the developed god of 
the Suppliants. Lynceus is, by implication, 
like the just deity of the Suppliants who had 
in the past been the despot of the Prome- 
theus Bound. The Danaids’ constant refer- 
ences to Io’s story characterize them ‘‘trag- 
ically’’ as only half understanding their 
role. These references are, furthermore, 
‘“‘ironic’’ in that they predict what the audi- 
ence already knows: the Danaids are, in 
Hypermnestra, going to be more like Io 
than they suspect. 

Professor Murray shows that this is so 
by an examination of what he calls four 
key images. He does not define his use of 
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“image” and, since he uses the word in 
a highly unusual sense—apparently mean- 
ing by it something like ‘‘theme’’—he 
ought to have done so. His references 
to bull-cow, male-female, touch and sei- 
zure, wind and storm are for: the most 
part to the facts of the tale and seldom 
to the images which grow out of them. 
(He mentions only in passing that the 
“recurrent reference to fertility and moth- 
erhood in the imagery of the Suppliants” 
supports the hypothesis of the trilogy’s 
resolution in the motherhood of Hyperm- 
nestra and the consequent fertility of Argos. 
Fertility imagery does indeed abound in 
the Suppliants and it is this imagery which 
defines the themes — such as male-female 
—he describes.) He seems not to under- 
stand the concrete nature of the Greek 
imagination. If Aeschylus said that Io was 
a cow, he meant that she was a cow. 

Despite his strange concept of “imag- 
ery,” Professor Murray’s careful compar- 
ison of the language used in the treatment 
of the Io theme in the two plays is in- 
structive and it makes his point. A _ by- 
product of this part of his study is a sug- 
gestion that the relative chronology of the 
two plays be re-examined. In an appen- 
dix which to justify its existence ought 
to offer an hypothesis, the author disap- 
pointingly begs the question. He mentions 
the recently discovered papyrus fragment 
(Pap. Oxy. 2256.3) but neglects to em- 
phasize that the date it implies for the 
Suppliants would be one of production and 
not necessarily of composition. He discusses 
possible political references but omits the 
one most promising for his case: the bat- 
tle of Salamis in 480, in which the Egyp- 
tian fleet played an important role, might 
explain the barbarian theme of the Sup- 
pliants. (The eruption of Etna in 479 is, 
after all, the only external clue we have 
to the date of the Prometheus Bound; 
surely it is easier then to put the 
Prometheus Bound in the early 470’s than 
to move the Suppliants down to 460—a 
date that is as much too late as 495 is 
too early.) He avoids the stricter con- 
trols of textual criticism, such as meter, 
or, in fact, his own vocabulary tests. He 
indulges instead in arguments as subjec- 
tive as those he answers, involving him- 
self, for instance, in the theriomorphic 
controversy and in a discussion of the 
time, place and manner of Io's loss of 
virginity. And in the end he makes only 
this equivocal statement: ‘In summary, it 
seems apparent that the comparison of 


the treatment of the Io myth in the Sup- 
pliants and Prometheus affords no more 
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substantial evidence for th: dating of either 
play than does stylistic analysis, and ex- 
amination of historical allusion in the for- 
mer; none of these methods of scholarship 
renders impossible or even unlikely the 
chronological proximity of the two trag- 
edies.” 


This is a short book (102 very small 
pages of text) and it might well have 
been shorter. An introduction (chapter I. 


17 pages) gives a _ selective summary of 
previous scholarship on the play. It is too 
brief to be informative; and in his haste 
to dispose of the problems raised by other 
interpretations the author makes statements 
as unlikely as the following: ‘‘Such total dis- 
agreement impels one to wonder whether 
many scholars have not been on the wrong 
scent, and whether Aeschylus did not in- 
tend to take any definite stand on this 


moral and legal issue”’ endogamy 
versus exogamy). The substance of the 
argument occurs in chapters II and _ III. 


Chapters IV and V enlarge and reinforce 
the author’s view, but they re-quote so 
many portions of the text that one won- 
ders whether in a more economical plan 
the material of these chapters might not 
have been subsumed in the earlier ones. 
A second appendix offers an emendation 


Book REVIEWS 


of line eight which, since it supports the 
author’s interpretation, might just as well 
Here is LIVING Latin have been included in the body of the text. 

In summary, the comparison of the Io 
motif in the Suppliants and the Prome- 
theus Bound with a view to interpreting 
. the Danaid trilogy or with a view to dat- 
Smith-Thompson ing the two plays, at least in relation to 
one another, might have made one closely 
FIRST YEAR LATIN written article. As it is, the two ideas 
are not well synthesized and their presen- 
tation in book form seems an extrava- 


Scudder gance. 
BarBAaRA HUGHES FOWLER 
SECOND YEAR LATIN Madison, Wisconsin 
: El ‘Apendice Virgiliano.’ Tesis doctoral, by 
Revised by CaRLos SOLTERO GONZALEZ. Quito, Ecuador, 
Charles Jenny, Jr. 1958. (Universidad Catélica del Ecuador. 
Publicaciones del Instituto Superior de 


Humanidades Clasicas. Vol. II. Editorial 
Clasica) Pp. 176. 


Latin grammar is not an HERE IS ANOTHER BOOK on the enigma of 
‘ Lid a the Virgilian Appendix. Dr. Soltero hopes 
isolated fact it is a vital that his effort will foster classical studies 


part of one of the greatest in Latin America. He reminds us that the 
civilizations the world has Appendix has been the object of passionate 

‘ research in our own time. The bibliography 
ever known. These two Latin he has collected on the subject (more than 
texts present a full picture of four hundred items) includes such works 


as Skutsch’s Gallus und Vergil (Leipzig, 


mpire throu 
the Roman E arta gh 1906) and the most recent edition of the 


brilliant illustrations, color- Appendix by Giomini (Florence, 1953). On 
ful maps, and a wide se- the other hand, a brief historical introduc- 

tion on this collection (ch. II) from the 
lection of pee infor- days Scaliger called it Publii Virgilii Ma- 
mation leading up to the ronis Appendix (1573) to the modern edi- 


tions of each one of its poems shows the 
importance, undeserved perhaps, but in any 
case very real, of this group of works in the 
SPECIAL FEATURES field of Virgilian scholarship. 

Mr. Soltero states the purpose of his 
study from the beginning. It is absurd, he 
says, to believe that such a perfect work 


campaigns of Julius Caesar. 


Periodic review 


Correlation of Latin roots of art as the Bucolics could be the product | 
ith Enalish of the youthful years of any poet. As far 
wi ngiis as Virgil is concerned, there were probably 
‘ ° other literary attempts in which we should 

Logical development of ‘skills be able to detect, if they were known to us } 


Teachers' Manuals accom- in their authentic form, at least some of 

the qualities we find later in his poetical 

_Panying both texts and works. Shall we assume that the poems 

workbooks. edited since the sixteenth century under 

the general title of Appendix Vergiliana can 

be identified with the poet’s early essays? 

ALLYN and BACON, Inc. This point of departure poses the question 

Rictat Englewood Cliffs, N.J. which the extensive bibliography already 

ro Chicago Atlanta : mentioned and the author of this book have 
Dallas San Francisco te 

n his analysis of the Appendix, Mr. Sol- 

tero has discarded the textual as well as 
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the historical approach (ch. III and IV). 
He says he was unable to engage in any 
kind of textual criticism because of the 
small number of manuscripts he had at 
his disposal. He likewise questions the value 
of the historical references to the Ap- 
pendix found in some ancient Latin writers. 
Since no poet has ever been more admired 
and imitated than Virgil, it becomes im- 
possible to trust blindly any tradition con- 
nected with his works. Furthermore, the 
problem would not change whether we think 
that these controversial poems are totally 
or in part the fruit of the poet’s younger 
muse. Even if the premise of the author- 
ship were granted in some way, we still 
would have to explain how the evolution 
of such a different type of poetry has re- 
sulted in the Bucolics, the Georgics and 
the Aeneid. 

Mr. Soltero has therefore adopted the 
criterion of internal evidence. In fact, his 
book is mainly based on a comparative 
study of the Appendix and Virgil’s master- 
pieces. To be sure, we find in a great 
writer certain unmistakable traits which 
bear the marks of his genius. Mr. Soltero 


thinks that what characterizes Virgilian 
maturity should also be found to some ex- 
tent in any earlier work claiming Virgilian 
authorship. The question is, then, whether 
we can point out in the Appendix some of 
the qualities which all agree form the es- 
sence of Virgil’s art: the harmony of his 
structural patterns, the deep human feel- 
ing which permeates his poetry and the 
constant atticism of his productions. The 
author of this book is aware that these 
criteria can invite criticism from his read- 
ers. The method is subjective and has the 
limitations of the impressionistic approach. 
Mr. Soltero is confident, however, that he 
will be able to reach at least a negative 
conclusion. As far as he is concerned, he 
will be satisfied if he can finally state that 
such poems of the Appendix could not have 
been written by the poet of Mantua. In brief, 
he uses the common sense of the old adage: 
bonum ex integra causa, malum ex quocum- 
que defectu (p. 47). 

Mr. Soltero, then, takes the poems of the 
Appendix one by one as they are found in 
the Vollmer edition. He excepts, however, 
the Elegy on the Death of Maecenas which 
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is certainly apocryphal and does not de- 
serve, in his opinion, the benefit of doubt. 
To these poems he adds three short com- 
positions: the distich In Ballistam latronem, 
the epigram Sic vos non vobis and the 
famous epitaph Mantua me genuit. The 
poems are: Culex, Ciris, Aetna, Catalepton 
(Priapea-Epigrammata), Dirae-Lydia, Copa 
and Moretum. Here are briefly the con- 
clusions he has reached for each one of 
them. 

As to the Culex, neither the historical 
allusions which seem to link it with earlier 
Virgilian productions nor the apparent im- 
itations allow us to take a definite position 
in regard to its authorship. The poem lacks 
structural balance and does not bear any 
resemblance to Virgil’s humanism and good 
taste. The Culex cannot be his work (p. 74). 

The Ciris gives too much importance to 
secondary themes and scenes which hinder 
the normal development of the poem. Mr. 
Soltero has adopted here a conclusion sim- 
ilar to Marjorie M. Crump’s. The Ciris 
“lacks the Virgilian spirit’’ (p. 90). 

While the Aetna is saturated with Vir- 
gillian motives it cannot be considered as 
a remaking of any previous work of our 


poet. There could be no question as to who 
is imitating whom in this case. Mr. Soltero 
assumes that the author of the Aetna uti- 
lized freely some Virgilian passages. Fur- 
thermore, this poem is so prosaic that one 


would search in vain for any trace of 
Virgil’s hand (p. 107). 

The Catalepton includes two epigrams 
(8 and 5) which seem to have, in spite of 
the limitations of this literary genre, some 
of the Virgilian poetic flavor. Mr. Soltero 
admits that he cannot think of any de- 
cisive argument in favor of the authorship. 
However, if something in the Catalepton 
or even in the whole collection of the Ap- 
pendix is worthy of Virgil’s talent, these 
two epigrams should come very close to it. 
They are the product of an extremely fresh 
and youthful inspiration (p. 128). 

The basis for the authorship of the Dirae- 
Lydia is found in the references of Donatus 
and Servius and in the similarities some 
scholars have discovered with the first Bu- 
colic. Indeed the Dirae-Lydia is one of the 
most beautiful compositions in the Appendix. 
Nevertheless, the personality of the author 
seems to be very far from what we know 
of Virgil’s humanism and sensitiveness 
(p. 137). 

The Copa has a rather classical form, 
but is too light and free to come from 
Virgil’s pen. The poem has an _ intimate 
atmosphere which greatly differs from the 
spiritual climate of the authentic Virgilian 
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works (p. 143). The same goes for the 
Moretum, the realism of which, as it has 
been often pointed out, sharply contrasts 
with Virgil’s religious attitude and love of 
nature (p. 152). 

As for the minor compositions, just as 
in the case of the epigrams in the Cata- 
lepton, it is difficult to apply to them the 
principles of internal criticism. Although 
we do not find the Virgilian feeling in the 
distich In Ballistam latronem, there are no 
intrinsic reasons to reject the authorship. 
Here Mr. Soltero follows most of the Vitae 
Virgilianae, which consider the distich as the 
fruit of Virgil’s infantile muse (p. 154). The 
short epigram Sic vos non vobis is worthy of 
Virgilian craftsmanship. It fits without dif- 
ficulty into the general atmosphere of 
Virgil’s poetry (p. 156). The epitaph Mantua 
me genuit has in its favor, besides its re- 
mote antiquity, the true spirit of Virgil's 
humility and simplicity (p. 157). 

Mr. Soltero has taken, therefore, a rather 
strong position against practically all the 
poems of the Appendix. His general con- 
clusion is obvious. Aside from a few verses 
of the Catalepton and the short composi- 
tions, almost all of the Appendix is con- 
sidered apocryphal mainly on the basis that 
it does not bear in any extent the marks 
of Virgil’s poetic genius. While many will 
probably disagree with these conclusions, 
I believe the author of this work deserves 
consideration for his courage in dealing 
with one of the most complex problems 
in ancient Latin literature. His book is clear 
and well written. It will provide a good gen- 
eral introduction for those who in Latin 
America may devote themselves to the field 
of Virgilian studies. 


ALEJANDRO RAMIREZ 
Washington University 
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Richard Clarke Manning, Benson Memorial 
Professor of Latin at Kenyon College from 
1903 until he became emeritus in 1937, died 
at his home in Gambier, Ohio, on May 24, 
1957, at the age of ninety. Before coming to 
Kenyon he taught for four years at Hobart 
College and was a tutor in Latin at Harvara 
for three years immediately following his 
Ph.D. in 1896. His earlier training was like- 
wise at Harvard (A.B. and Phi Beta Kappa, 
1888; M.A., 1892) but 1892-1894 were spent 
at Bonn and Leipzig. Besides being devoted 
to classical studies, Dr. Manning was deeply 
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attached to the Romance languages and 
music. It was he who introduced Spanish 
into the Kenyon College curriculum; and 
among his bequests was one to the college 
library for the purchase of books in the 
fields of Spanish and the Classics. 
(Robert O. Fink) 


Peter G. Marks, teacher of Latin in the De- 
troit public high schools for 22 years and for 
many years a member of the CAMWS, died 
in Detroit on April 11, 1957. A native of 
Greece, Mr. Marks had studied in Detroit 
and at the University of Athens, held degrees 
from the University of Michigan (B.A., 
1933) and from Columbia University (M.A., 
1938), had taught modern Greek at the Ber- 
litz School and at the University of Mich- 
igan, and at the time of his death was a 
teacher of Latin at Detroit Pershing High 
School. He is survived by his wife, Joan. 

A fitting epitaph is the resolution pre- 
sented by Prof. W. E. Blake: 

“Whereas: For many years with single- 
minded devotion and unflagging zeal Mr. 
Marks has communicated to his students 
his own enthusiasm for the ideals both of 
his native Greece and of Rome, 

“Therefore: Be it resolved that the Classi- 
cal Conference of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club hereby record its sorrow at 
the loss in the person of Mr. Peter G. Marks, 
of a dedicated teacher, a true idealist and a 
lovable and constant friend.”’ 

(Edith M. A. Kovach) 


Hubert McNeill Poteat’s distinguished career 
came to a close with his death on January 
29 at Wake Forest, North Carolina. In his 
passing, the educational world in general 
and the field of the Classics in particular 
have suffered an irreparable loss. 

Dr. Poteat lived his entire life in Wake 
Forest. His roots were so firmly planted 
there that after receiving his doctorate from 
Columbia University in 1912 he returned to 
Wake Forest College, where he had done his 
undergraduate work and where his illus- 
trious father was president for a long period. 
Here he became the head of the Department 
of Latin, which he served for forty-four 
years. By his sound scholarship, his high 
ideals, his deep religious faith, his unselfish 
devotion, and his boundless energy he im- 
parted to that school strength which will 
stand for generations to come. A similar 
pattern of idealism and usefulness was 
followed in Dr. Poteat’s work at Columbia 
University, where he taught for nineteen 
summer sessions. 
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Dr. Poteat was a man of extraordinary 
versatility, his achievements. invariably 
bearing the stamp of superiority. A member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, he stood in the front 
rank of American scholars and was listed 
in Who’s Who in America, Directory of 
American Scholars, Author’s and Writer’s 
Who’s Who (London), and International Blue 
Book. He was a past president of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South 
and of the North Carolina Literary and His- 
torical Association. He was a past vice- 
president of the American Classical League 
and a member of the American Philological 
Association and of the British Classical As- 
sociation. A musician of note, he was once 
included among America’s ten best pipe- 
organists. For over forty years he served 
the Masonic order with distinction and in 
1950 became the Imperial Potentate of the 
Shrine of North America. He wrote a num- 
ber of college textbooks and numerous 
articles on classical and Masonic subjects. 
As a speaker he was in constant demand by 
educational, fraternal and civic groups 
throughout the nation. 

In Dr. Poteat’s death there has been taken 
from the educational scene a_ profound 
scholar, a master teacher, a dynamic per- 
sonality, and a Christian gentleman. All who 
knew him will miss his brilliant intellect, 
his flashing wit, his warm sympathy, and his 
generous friendship. His life will remain 
an inspiration and his memory a benediction. 

(Lillian Patton) 


David M. Robinson, who began his brilliant 
career in the territory of CAMWS at Illinois 
College in 1904-1905, returned to the Associa- 
tion in 1948 as Professor of Classics and 
Archaeology at the University of Mississippi, 
where he taught and wrote with undimin- 
ished enthusiasm until two months before 
his death on January 2, 1958. In the inter- 
vening years, while head of the Department 
of Art and Archaeology at The Johns Hop- 
kins University, by his excavations at Sardis, 
Pisidian Antioch, Sizma, and Olynthus, by a 
succession of thirty books and some two 
hundred articles, and by his training of 
more classicists than any other scholar in 
America, he achieved international renown. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution to the 
field of Classics, to which he was so ardent- 
ly devoted, was his example. His drive was 
prodigious. He allowed no day to pass with- 
out reading a new book or article and writ- 
ing something of his own. A task once 


started he drove inexorably to completion. 
Yet within a year of his death at seventy- 


seven he found time every day for tennis 
or swimming, and was always a hospitable 
and ready mentor to students and colleagues. 
Scholarship was his guiding light. To it 
he devoted his unremitting energy. “In the 
classroom one can reach but few students,’ 
he would say, “but through articles and 
books one can teach the whole world.’’ For 
preoccupation with pedagogical methods he 
had impatient disdain. With vigorous op- 
timism he saw the resurgence of classical 
studies in positive and productive scholar- 

ship. 
(William H. Willis) 


Jesse Lee Rose, of Duke University, died 
suddenly on September 13, 1957. Professor 
Rose was born on April 1, 1907, at Walter- 
boro, South Carolina. He entered the College 
of Charleston, where the discipline in the 
Greek and Latin Classics was still of the 
most rigorous, and was graduated Bachelor 
of Arts in 1931. For the year 1931-1932 he was 
instructor in German at the College of 
Charleston. Later at Duke University he did 
graduate work in Greek and Latin and 
earned in 1934 his M.A., and in 1938 his Ph.D. 
His dissertation, written under the late 
Charles William Peppler, was a study of 
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‘The Durative and Aoristic Tenses in Thu- 
cydides.’’ That monograph received im- 
mediate recognition as a valuable con- 
tribution to linguistic science; and the 
recognition was symbolized in the work’s 
publication under the sponsorship of the 
Linguistic Society of America. 

Professor Rose was a member of the Duke 
University Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
since 1952 he served as a member of the 
Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. He held a 
position of honor in his profession and of 
high esteem among his colleagues. 

His outstanding characteristic was excel- 
lence as a teacher. An important feature 
of this excellence was his ability to grasp 
the vital part of any subject under consider- 
ation and then to present that part clearly 
and strikingly. His life and his love was 
teaching. To this he consecrated his entire 
devotion; upon it he lavished his whole 
energy and endeavor. And his students re- 
sponded with strong affection, which did not 
terminate when they departed from the 
campus, but was manifest in communica- 
tions from far places and when they re- 
turned to visit Alma Mater. 

(Robert S. Rogers) 
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